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The St. Louis Printing House. 


Printer 
4ND pypiish®™ 


215 Pine St, ST. LOUIS. 


——9 <> Or 








I would invite the attention of all requiring 
anything in my line, to my unsurpassed 
facilities for doing 


Book & Job Printing, 


BINDING, 
Engraving & Lithographing. 


Having Five Steam Presses of the most 
improved makes; large fonts of Book and 

ewspaper Type, of both old style and 
modern faces, and several hundred fonts o1 
the most tasteful plain and fancy Job Type, 
with the best workmen obtainable, I am con- 
fident of my ability to meet every demand, 
either for fine or common work. 

I make a specialty of Fine 


BOOK & PAMPHLET WORK, 


And can show specimens, which will compare 
favorably with the most artistic productions 
ofeastern publishers. I invite correspondence 
from authors desiringto publish, and shall be 
Pleased to furnish estimates when requested. 


COLLEGE CATALOGUES, 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS, 
LAWYERS’ BRIEFS, 
And all work of similar character, speedily, 
tastefully and economically done. 
att the department of Railroad, Steamboat, 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING, 


Tam prepared to fill all orders, large or small : 
Cards, Bill Heads, Circulars, Letter Heads, 
Envelopes, Account Sales, Statements, Leaf- 
lets, Dodgers, etc., furnisied at low rates and 

rt notice, 


BLANK BOOKS 
MADE TO ORDER. 
Connected with my establishment is a large 
ad complete Bindery, which enables me to 
out all work of this kind in unsurpassed 


yie, 

WEDDINC CARDS, 
Invitations and Envelopes, Ball Pro- 
ome peep Tickets, etc., gotten up in the 

and most fashionable styles, and sent by 
or express at small cost. 


NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES. 
Thave sufficient material to “ set up” eight 

®r ten ordinary newspapers at once; and 
desiring to issue temporary publica- 

of this sort,can not do better than to 


— with me. Liberal inducements 
to permanent periodicals. 


Chancy R. Barns, 


: Sst. Louis 


EXPOSITION 


—AND— 


FAIR. 


Seventeenth Annual Meeting. 


The Industrial Exposition opens Monday, the 
10th day of September, 1877. . 

The Live Stock, Floral, Fruit, &c., Depart- 
ment, commences Monday, the first day of Octo- 
ber, 1877. 

The Exposition and Fair closes Saturday, the 
6th day of October, 1877. 

Grounds containing 183 acres, conveniently ac- 
cessible. 


Reduced, Railroad and Steam- 


boat Fares. 
PREMIUMS - - $50,000 00 


No Entry Fee Charged. 


Greatest Annual Exposition and Fair in the 
world. Exciting coniests of speed in the am- 
phitheatre. Fine Art Exhibition of the highest 
order of merit. 


THE ZOOLOCICAL -CARDEN 


with its Beautiful Buildings, ‘Handsome Speci- 
mensiand complete appointments. 
Grand display of agricultural implements, ma- 
chinery in motion, mechanical productions, pro- 
duce, textile fabrics, cotton, minerals, flowers, 
works of art, horses, cattle, an 1 other domestic 
animals. 
Allcommunications‘addressed to the Secretary 
will receive prompt attention. 
JULIUS S. WALSH, Prest. 
Cc. O. KALB, Secretary. 





5 to $2 0 per day athome. Samples worth 
$5 tree. Stinson & Co., 
37-lam-12t Portland, Maine. 


AGENTS WANTED forthe 
ORK-DAYS OF GOD 


By Prof. Herbert W. Morris, A.M.,D. 
D. The Grand History of the World before 
Adam. Its dateless origin, thrilling and myste- 
rious changes in becoming a fit abode for man. 
The beauties, wonders and realities of Plan, as 
shown by Science. Se plain, clear and easily 
understood that all read it with delight. Strong- 
est commendations. Send for circular, terms, 
and sample illustrations. Address, 

x-10 12 J.C. McCURDY & CO., 

St Louis, Mo. 


O LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, 
13c, 40 in case 13c, (25 styles) Acqguaint- 
ance Cards, 10c. Agent’s outfit, l0c. 

10-6 U-5 M. DUWD &CO., Bristol, Conn. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 








D one in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. Visiting Cards sent by 
mail, postpaid, 75 for $1 00 
SLAWSON & PIERROT, 
8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louis. 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 
The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any Other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
NIG, ido 5 ticteciincededenedavesincswacved 50 
I Ia i oc deci cdivdinctwesedeseedvicssse 50 
Common School Edition..................++ $1 50 
Counting House Edition................+0055 3 00 
Mn danoPCssetodne eeeenon ocielsed Wewnsiens 2 00 


A sample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will be sent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
209 N. Fourth st., St. Louis, Mo. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Whitewater, 
K Wisconsin. Two courses of two and four 
years respectively. For catalogue with full par- 
ticulars, address WM. F. PHELPS, M.A , 
President. 


9-9 








lg eee Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn 
Heights —The thirty-first year of this in- 
stitution will open Sept. 12, 1877. Pupils from 
abroad are received into the family of Mrs. E. 
J. Smith, a member of the taculty. The best 
facilities are afforded for Music, Painting, and 


Languages, Elective course allowed. For cir- 
culars, address A. CRITTENDEN, Ph D. 
10-89 10 Brooklyn, N. Y. 


















Photo Engraving € 
} iTark Place. Ner 108 


(Formerly at €2 Cortlandt Street, New-York.) 
‘LSUITH HOBART, Prev, «SOHN C. HOSS, Supt 


Relief PlatesinHard T ype-Metal 


Ag excellent SUBSTITUTE for WOOD-CUTS 
For Printing all sorts of ILLUSTRATIONS, at much LOWER PRICES, 
Used by the principal PUBLISHERS & MANUFACTURERS throughout the country, 
Bend Siamp for Now MWustzaled Circulac, Please say where you saw thi, 
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215 Pine Street, - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minne- 
sota. Open to both sexes. four courses of 
study. Address JAS. W. iG 


10-89 10 President. 


BONDS! 


DRAFTS, 
CHECKS, 
Steel Plate Engraving | 
and Lithography. 
St. Louis Bank Note Company. 


106,108 N. Fourth st. St Louis 


Ask for Estimates on Renewal Bonds 
x-49 





5 Fine Cards, Damask, Repp, etc., with 
a name on, 13c. CLINTON BROQS., Clin- 
tenville, Conn. 10-7 11-6 





$66 # week In your own town. ‘Terms and 
$5 outfit free. H. HALLETT & Co., 
x-1 12 Portland, Maine. 


a Week to Agents, $10 Cutfit Free. 
(0 1 P. O. VICKERY, 
9-11 10-10 Augusta, Maine. 


| 00 Page Book, List of 3,000 newspapers. 
How to advertise Send 25c to 
x-1 12 G. P. ROWELL & CO., N. Y. 











$ j 2 aday athome. Agests wanted. Outfit 
and terms free. 
9-4c¢ TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For cat- 
:lozue, etc., address the President, 


10-39 1011 GEO. F. MAGOUN, D. D. 


LACKBOARD in the Sunday School.—A 
practical guide for superintendents and 

teachers, by Frank Beard. Fully illustrated 

$1 50 of booksellers or by mail. 

JESSE HANEY & CO. 
119:Nassau St., N. Y. 





10-8eomly 





YER 
wSELLS Co 


sCHURCH,SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
, Fine toned, low priced, fully warranted. Catalogues ; 
giving full particulars, prices, etc.,sent free. 
LYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
664 to 694 West Eighth St., Cineinnati, O. 
9-8210.7 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—DIRECTORY. 








LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 


The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Robinson’s Mathematical Series,S win- 
ton’s Spellers, Histories, and Geographies, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &€., &. 

Correspondence will receive prompt attention. 
Adustss Jno. C. Ellis, 407 N. Fourth street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-¢ 








© WPERTHWAIT § CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEW EDITIONS FOR 1877. 


REDUCED PRICES. 


WARREN’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 

MONROE’S READERS & SPELLERS. 

HAGAR’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 

GREENE’S GRAMMARS. 

GREENE 8 LANGUAGE SERIES. 
pas”C. talogues free. Liberal terms for 

introduction, and in exchange for old 

books in use.“ @3a@ 

FRANCIS 8S. BELDEN, Western Agent. 


25 Washinton Street, Chicago, Ll. 
x-7 89 





Scribner, Armstrong & Co’s Edu- 
cational Series. Sheldon’s Readers, Felter’s 
Arithmetics, Guyot’s Geographies, Cooley’s 
Physical Science Series, Tenney’s Nat. Hist., 
&c. Descriptive catalogue free. Address O. S. 
Cook, 63 Washington street, Chicago; or Thos. 
Scholes, Marshalltown, Iowa. 





Harper & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
eto. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. 8-4-c 





a. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
Philadelphia, 


Publish Sanford’s arithmetics, Chauvenet’s Ge- 
ometry, Cutter’s Physiologies, Cutter’s Zool: g- 
ical and Anatomical Charts, Walker’s Science of 
Wealth, Schmitz’s German Grammar, Wicker- 
sham’s School Economy, Wickersham’s Meth- 
ods of Instruction, Atwater’s Logic, Long’s 
English Grammar, Lippincott’s Pronouncing 
Dictionary of Biograyhy, Lippincott’s Pro- 
nouncing Gazetteer of the World, Worcester’s 
Dictionaries. E.M. ELY, agent, 159 Clark st. 

Chicago. x-3 8 


ECLECTIC 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


NEV BOOBS. 


RAY’S 
New Arithmetics. 


We have pleasure in announcing that these fa- 
vorite text-books, in their new dress, are now 
ready ina New and Revised Edition. 

Changes in methods of instruction, and inthe 
manner of conducting commercial transactions, 
and especially in Business Arithmetic, have been 
carefully noted, and the New Edition will be 
found fully up to the times — the Latest, 
Cheapest and Best 

ALSO NOW READY: 


Thalheimer’s Ceneral Hist’y. 
Bartholomew’s Czesar. 
Kiddle’s ‘“‘How to Teach,”’ 


(Improved Edition) . 


Venabie’s U. S. History, 


(New Editien). 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG &CO 


187 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 
28 Bond st., New York. 





DIRECTORY. 
LEADING SCHOOLS. | 

SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, ete 

For programme, address Prof.Gro. J. Baus, 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x31l-2 


MISSOURI MEDICAL COLLEGE 


(HOSPITAL ADJOININC). 
Cor 23dand Christy Av, St. Louis,Mo. 
The thirty-seventh Annual Announcement and 
Catalogue of this institution ‘now ready. Send 
forone The preliminary course tothe Regular 
Course for 1877-8 begins September l0th. 
lar Course the Ist of October. Facilities im- 
proved. Students should see our announcement 
before deciding what school to attend. For an- 
nouncement or other information address the 
Dean. P. GERVAIS ROBINSON, M. D., 
10-7 11 1523 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Morgan Park Military Acadewy,|.. 


Morgan Park (near Chicago) Ill., combines the 
advantages of thorough instruction and disci- 
pline, the surroundings of a Christian home, 
and healthful, pleasant and elevated locatien. 
Fall term will commence Sept. 6th, 1877. For 











Regu- 





further information and catalogues call on or 


address the undersigned at Morgan Park, Cook 
county Ill., or Roem 5, Methodist Church Block, 
Chicago, Ill. 
CAPT. ED. N. KIRK. TALCOTT, 
HENRY T. pty A-h.s 
10-7 12 Associate Principals. 





POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 


Washington University, St. Louis. 





Courses or Srupy: 


& Course Jeads to degree of Civil Engineer. 

ste Mechanical Eng’r. 
iti. he saint Chemist. 
IV. ser ae Eng’r of Mines. 
7. che 8 Architect. 
VI. ” ae Bachelor of Phi- 
losophy. 

The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For turther information apply to 


8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 





St. Louis Law Sahocl: 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY: 


Chancellor of the University. 
PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 


Henry Hitchcock, LL. Professor 

artment. 

alvert Todd, A. M., Lecturer on the Law ot 
Real Property, as ap ylied to Conveyan: ing. 

Alexander Martin, A. M. Prof. of Admiruality, 
Marine Ins. and Maritime Law. 

Samuel Reber, A. M., Prof. of the History and 
Science of Law, Cons. Law, Torts, Equity 
and Successions. 

John M. Krum, A.M., Lecturer on Criminal! 


Law. 

= A. Madill, A. M., Prof. of Real Prop 
aw 

Chester H. Krum, A. B., Prof. of the Law of 
Pleading, and Evidence. 

George M. Stewart, A. M., Prof. of the Law of 


Contracts, Sales, Bills and Notes and Bail- | 


ments. 


Regular annual session will open Oct. 10, 1877. 


TuITION: $50 PER TERM. 


Tuition fee payable in every case in advance. 

There are six free scholarships in this school, 
three for junior and three for seniorclass. There 
are no extra charges. 

Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 
ination, until the ee recess. 

For aseeeen, oft 

@. WART, A of Law Pecaity, 

8-2c oy N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 





| Designing; 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
WM. G. ELIOT, D. D.. Chancellor. 


This Institution offers educational facilities 
unsurpassed, if indeed equalled, in the whole 
Mississippi Valley. During the twenty years of 
its active life, it has been making continual pro- 
gress. The devotion of its friends has enabled 
the managers to add continually to its advanta- 
ges and to steadily raise its standard of scholar- 
ship and attainment. Its faculties have been se- 
lected with the greatest care mainly from the 
alumni of our older colleges. 

The University is both non-sectarian in reli- 
gion and non-partizan in politics. There is no 
lack of effort however to impress upon all stu- 
dents the priceless worth of an unblemished 
character; the reverence due to all holy things; 
and the duties involved in good citizenship. 

Its organization comprehends: 


I. The ante. 
’rof. D. Arnold, serail 
II, Mary <a 
P C. 8. Pennell, Principal. 

Ii. 
rof. M. S. Snow, Dean. 
. The Polytechnic School, 

. C. M. Woodward, Dean. 


V. The St. Louis Law School, 
Prof. G. M. stewart, Dean. 


1. The first is essentially a preparatory school 
fitting students for the College and Polytechnic 
School. It has about 300 pupils. No attempt is 
made here to put boys upon men’s work, but 
«reat pains is taken to teach the elements thor- 
oughly. 

Il MARY INSTITUTE is a Seminary for 
young ladies, provided with the most thorough 
and varied instruction, so that no citizen of St. 
Louis or vicinity need send his daughter a thou- 
sand miles from home for four or five of the most 
critical years of her life, to be trained by strangers. 
It contains about 260 pupils. 

III. THE COLLEGE. The degreeof A. B. is 
ccnferred at the completion of the four years 
course. That of A. M three years after gradua- 
tion upon the presentation of a satisfactory the- 
sis. A liberal election of studies is allowed. 
Especial attention is paid to Modern Languages, 
English Studies and the Physical Sciences. Ef- 
fort is made to meet all the demands of the times 
for truly liberal courses of study. 

IV. THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL confers 
both professional and non-professional degrees, 
Itsequipment is sufficient to give full instruc- 
tion in the following 


SIX COURSES OF STUDY: 


(a) Course in Civil Engineering. 

(b) es Mechanical Engineering. 
(e) os Chemistry 

(d) ws Mines and Metallurgy. 
(e) s* Building and Architecture 
(f) ‘* Science and Literature. 


Lest it should be thought from the great vari- 
ety of subjects included in the above that (as too 
commonly is the case) the energies of a single 
professor must be dissipated in an attempt to 
fill several professional chairs at once, it must 


| be remembered that in Washington University 
Rey. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and | 


the Professor of Chemistry teaches nothing but 


I< hemistry; the Professor of Mining and Metale 
j lurgy nothing but Mining and Metallurgy (in- 
of | 


D. 
Real Prop. Law, ‘and Provost of the Law De- | of Physics nothing but Physics; the Professor 


cluding Mineralogy and Geology); the Professor 


of Drawing nothing but Drawing, Painting and 
etc., etc. 

On every subject the School endeavors to keep 
pace with the most advanced in both science and 
art. Laboratory work in Chemistry, Physics, 


Assaying, Drawing and Mechanical Construc- 
| tion, 1s a very important feature in the work of 
| every year. 


Both the Polytechnic School and the College 


| are epen to young women, and in both there are 


lady students. For fuller information send for 
catalogue. 

Vv THEST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL is 80 well 
known that little need be said of it. Its excep- 


| tionally careful teaching and strict examinations 


have gained for it a high reputation both East 


j} and West. 


wFor further information, apply to the offi- 
cers whose — ure given above Sets of prin- 
ted examination papers of previous years will be 
sent if desired -xaminations for College and 
ae Schoo en June 11-12, and + 





STATE 
Normal School 


KIRKSVILLE, MO. 


Entire expenses from $25 to $45 per term, 

Six hundred students enter annually. 

The course of study extends over four years. 

The Professional Course is more extensive 
than that of any other Normal School in the 
West. 

The eleventh year opens September 11], 1877. 


Catalogues with full particulars sent free on 
application. Address 


PRES. J. BALDWIN, Kirksville, Mo. 





APLEWOOD Music Seminary for Young 
pt. Ladies Kstablished 1863. A thorough 
graduate course. The finest location on the Con- 
necticut River. For catalogues address Prof. 
D.S. Babcock, East Haddam, Conn. 9-10 10-1] 


RIDPATH’S 
U.S, HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as the Best by Ed: 
ucators everywhere. 


100.000 COPIES IN USE. 


Teachers and School Officers are cor- 
dially invited to send for Specimen 
pages, including samples of the Maps, 
Charts, Diagrams, etc. 

JONES BROTHERS & CO.,Publishers 

Cincinnati, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

x-4113 








RTIST’S MANUAL, a practical guide 
to oil and water color painting, crayon 
drawing, &c. Illustrated. 50 cents. Elocu- 
tionist’s Journal gives best standard and new 
pieces for protessional and amateur readers and 
speakers, l0c of any newsdeualer or by mail. 
JESSE HANEY &CO., 119 Nassau St., N. ¥ 
10-7 eomly 





ANY AND 


E VERYTHIN (Gj 


Needed in Schools of all grades, can 
be had 


CHEAP, 


by calling upon or addressing, with 
stamp, 


J. B. MERWIN, 


704 CHESNUT STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MADAME FOY’S 
Corset Skirt Supporter 


Increases in Popularity 
every year. 
And for health, comfort, ant 
style, is acknowledged the be! 
article of the kind ever made. 
) For sale by all leading jobber 
and retailers Beware of imt- 
tations and infringements. 
Manufactured solely by 
FOY &HARMON, New Haven, Cond. 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 


Address, with stamp for reply, 
J.B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in school supplies of all kinds. 
704 Chesnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 


—e 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 








THERE is no telling now-a-days 
where lightning may strike. Gov. 
Phelps appoints one of our éx-school- 
teachers United States Senator! 








Dr. Gro. F. Macouwn, president of 
lowa College, will accept our thanks 
for his very full and kindly correction 
of an unintentional error which in the 
hurry of proof-reading was overlook- 
ed in our last issue. 








WE shall be glad to get short items 
of the progress of education—items 
showing a growing interest in the 
prosperity of our schools every where. 
Let us hear from you. 








Have you made arrangements for 
some evening entertainments? 

Short entertainments. Let the 
Work done in your several classes be 


what progress their children are 
making. 

Recitations, Declamations, a Spell- 
ing class—with the work done by the 
drawing class and writing classes, 
put up where it can be seen. 

Be assured it will prove a good in- 


vestment of time on the part of pu- 
pils, parents and teachers. 








Wo. Barr & Co. publish “The As- 
sembly’s Shorter Catechism” on our 
last page. We throw this in with a 
great variety of other interesting and 
valuable reading matter in this num- 
ber of the JouRNAL. We vouch, 
personally, for the truth of every an- 
swer given, and we are sure “‘the as- 
sembly” will do the same. Read it 
and try it. 





THE St. Louis Exposition and Fair 
has been a grand success from the 
opening day. The people have had 
time to examine the several depart- 
ments at their leisure, and they begin 
to appreciate, as never before, the 
worth and wealth of brain power, 
which out of the crude, raw material, 
everywhere found in such abundance, 
shapes and fashions these wonders of 
art, these labor-saving machines, these 
multiplied industries, bringing com- 
fort and wealth to the common people. 

Every man, woman and child goes 
home with a new sense of their obli- 
gation to the institutions under which 
we live, which give to each the re- 
sults of the labor of all, and which 
protects each and rewards each for 
all that they+do. 

We wish these jubilees of labor 
could be multiplied a thousandfold 
here in the West and South. The 
public are certainly greatly indebted 
to the enterprise and liberality of 
President Julius Walsh and the gen- 
men associated with him for bringing 
together so many attractions of rare 
worth, rare curiosiity and _ rare 
wealth. The St. Louis Exposition 
and Fair is an assured success, as it 
deserves to be in the hands of these 
gentlemen. 








AxsourT 300 students have already 
entered the several departments of 
the University of Mississippi, and 
others are coming every day—so that 
there is a good prospect of from 400 





Utilized in this way—let parents see 


The faculty is an able one, and the 
University is in excellent condition 
under the chancellorship of Gen. A. 
P. Stewart. Write to the Chancellor 
or to H. M. Sullivan, Sec. Board of 
Trustees, Oxford, Miss., for catalogue 
and further information. 








Mr. T. C. STAFFORD, in a paper 
read before the principal meeting in 
Galesburg, Ills., a short time since, 
said that if those who don the robe 
of teachers could step forward in time 
six to fifteen years, there would cer- 
tainly be a very great and a very sud- 
den change in methods cf teaching, 
and a great deal more training than 
is now done would be done. 

A good thought that, and here is 
more of the same sort: 

“The great end and aim of our 
public school system is to prepare 
men and women for the duties of ev- 
ery-day life; and just so far as we 
train the children rightly in that di- 
rection, just so far are we successful 
as teachers, and no farther.” 








By all means try and illustrate the 
lessons in the several brancues pur- 
sued by some practical application 
every day. 

Measure wood and sell it—and 
grain and buy it—make out bills— 
pass receipts—be practical. 

Take advantage now of this lull in 
politics to talk up in the county pa- 
pers the advantages of good schools. 
Show how intelligence pays on the 
farm, in the shop, in the home—every 
where, the intelligent men and wo- 
men are law-abiding, peaceful, help- 
ful—producing more than they con- 
sume. Ignorance goes begging, be- 
gets idleness, thriftlessness, vice and 
poverty, and our taxation comes from 
supporting and providing for these, 
and not from what we expend to ed- 
ucate the children. 








Iv is said that it costs about $1200 
to arrest, convict, sentence and pro- 
vide for each man who is sent to the 
State prison. 

What does it cost to educate a man? 

The educated man is a growing 
power for good in the State and for 
the State, as long as he lives—the ig- 
norant man or woman is a burden to 





to 500 students before Jan. 1, 1878. 





A GOOD BARGAIN. 

ROF. LEVI WELLS HART, one 
of our best editorial writers, 
asks the tax-payers if it is not better 
and cheaper to educate, and so secure 
an intelligent citizenship, than not to 
educate, as follows: 

Mr. Tax-payer do you not know 
when you make a good bargain? 

We think you do. 

When you educate a man and make 
an excellent citizen of him, and pay 
once only, you get not only your 
money’s worth, but much more, be- 


cause itis at compound interest, ac-: 


cumulating faster than any ten or 
twelve per cent.; a sound, first-class 
article, like a healthy young animal 
in the line of stock, the value doub- 
ling or trebling. 

When yon rear up a loafer or a vil- 
lain, you get no “value received” the 
first time, but have to keep on pay- 
ing good money for nothing; for no- 
thing exeept a mere hulk of a man— 


a rotten hulk ; a sheerincubusat best, 


more like a pest. 
Which bargain will you have? 








WE are glad to learn that under the 
efficient superintendence of Prof. J. 
M. White, the enrollment of pupils in 
the public schools in Carrollton runs 
up to nearly 700, a very large number 
for a population of 2,500 people. 








THE teachers of San Antonio, Tex- 
as, send in a large club of subscribers 
to the JouRNAL. They are determin- 
ed not only to be posted themselves 
on the best method of teaching, but 
say they propose with the JouRNAL 
to post up and interest the people in 
a better system of schools. 








WE are pleased to learn that the 
Board of Education of Jacksonville, 
Ills., appreciating the worth of Supt. 
Harris have increased his salary for 
the present year. Mr. Harris is a 
brother of Supt. Harris, of the St. 
Louis public schools. This thing 
could be done to great advantage in 
a large number of places. It would 
be found to be a paying investment. 








There are the fastidious minds who 
abstain from work rather than evolve 





be carried and cared for, 


less than their ideal, 
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GROWTH OF THE MIND. 


PPOSITE my window is a wall 

of living green, the entire side of 
a large three story house,from front to 
rear, some forty feet or more in width 
by at least fifty feet in height, cov- 
ered by a dense growth of Virginia 
creeper or American ivy—(Ampelop- 
sis quinquetolia) with many different 
hues of green out to the yellowish- 
brown tips of the tiny leaves. It is 
the admiration and delight of every 
spectator, every time he passes it, for 
it embodies and accumulates in one 
broad, rich surface, the results of 
some ten years’ growth. 


From the age of six years to the 
age of sixteen is a peried of ten 
years, which, if spent in school in 
well-directed, agreeable, and suitable 
studies, should present results as 
much richer, more valuable, and more 
durable than the ivy, as the mind is 
superior to the body. The growth of 
the pupil’s body in these ten years is 
important, aud is duly appreciated 
by parents, physician, friends and 
casual observers, but the growth of 
the child’s mind is to be carried on 
with greater care, skill, zeal and wis- 
dom, in proportion as the mind is 
more valuable than the body, the im- 
mortal than the mortal. 

It needs no more than 
hint, seemingly. 
clear. 

Growth is to be natural, equable, 
well-fed, well-directed, from internal 
forces. 

Or, take it negatively. 

Growth must not be dwarfed, ner 
forced; not twisted nor tenuous ; not 
starved nor glutted ; not jerky, vio- 
lent, nor by outward means and con- 
straints. 

Now comes a practical question to 
parent, teacher, trustee—every edu- 
cator concerned more or less in the 
proper growth and augmenting pow- 
er of the young mind. Do you un- 
derstand the culture of the mind? If 
not, stand aside, for this is holy 
ground, and the work is holy, and 
the mind is created in the very image 
of God. As you would not expect to 
mature and perfect the Victoria Regia 
new the tropical palms without due 
culture and the right meaus, so you 
should qualify yourself to-the utmost 
for this celestial duty. 


the mere 
The analogy is 


Mind grows, in a manner immeasu- 
rably superior to the tree or vine, in 
various respects; in the co-operation 
of will; in selecting its material from 
all sources, past and present; in as- 
‘similating and digesting its due ali- 
ment with judgment and delicate 
taste ; in appreciating its ever-chang- 
ing needs im the power of perpetual 
and yet symmetrical enlargement to 
the close of human life on earth, and 
other respects which need not be here 
detailed. No mere instinct is the 
guide of the mind, as is the case with 
all the lower order of creation. No 
narrow spot of root-room is its hap- 
less doom, wherein it must thrive or 
starve. 

The mind of Patrick Henry, of 
Alex. H. Stevens, of Elihu Burritt, of 





eng 


| 
ors. 


later, continues longer or shorter, ac- 
cording to various forces. 

The problem in each case is for the | 
teacher or parent to assist and facili- | 
tate such growth—never to destroy | 
originality, but to secure its sponta-| 
neous and harmonious action. What! 
usefulness, productiveness, and beau- | 
ty it may attain, is known only to the} 
All-wise and Almighty Father of our | 
spirits. 
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VACANT PLACES. 
\ | ISS. BRACKETT says: 





“Wherever we find real and consci- 
entious artistic work, there we find | 
also these two characteristics of the 
artist toward it: a chivalrous devo-| 
tion, born of a deep reverence, and a| 
humility which even demands servi- 
tude as the price of freedom. 

No one could have expressed this 
feeling more strongly than Charlotte | 
Cushman. ‘Tell her,’ she said to me 
once, in speaking of a friend who de- 
sired to go on the stage, ‘tell her from | 
me that if she is going to try that | 
work simply because she can think of | 
nothing else that she can do, she had 
better never go, and she will never 
suc:eed. If she is going because it is | 
the one thing of all others that she} 
desires to do, and that she will do| 
with all her soul, she may try. Tell | 
her also,’ she added, ‘that the way to} 
success there is not easy. 1t was hard | 
enough when I was young, and it is 
still harder now.’ In her words I| 
recognized the artist. I think, from | 
what I knew of Charlotte Cushman, | 
that the report which has gone abroad | 
of her deterring young women from | 
entering the theatrical life is inferred | 
from her expression of such senti- 
ments as these. It was no wonder 
that she deterred them, for nine out 
of every ten who appealed to her 
womanly sympathy, at the same tlme 
aroused her artist’s indignation. 

In the same way,I suppose, we 
shall many of us be reported to have | 
deterred young women from the at- 
tempt to teach, for the true teacher 
will have recognized in Charlotte 
Cushman’s words the unmistakable | 
pass-word and grip of a fellow-artist. | 
{[t has been one of the platitudes of| 
our educational text-books, ever since | 
Horace Mann’s days, that though the | 
carpenter and the mason needed an 
apprenticeship, any one was supposed 
to be able to teach, and that too, with- 
out any preparation. Our cities and | 
towns are flooded with teachers of 
foreign languages, who have no oth- 
er qualification for their proposed 
work than the undoubted fact that 
they were born in a foreign country. | 
This is bad enough to bear, but what | 





shall we say to the women who come | 





; ‘never 

True, the nature, and extent, and | teach,’ want us to tell them some 
vigor with which the mind develops} place where they will get $1,200 a 
differ largely, commences earlier or| year and expenses paid. and will not 
consider any place at a smaller remu- 


| for years in an apprenticeship. 


|her whole soul for 
| reach $1200. 


| South.’ 





Tom Corwin, of Abraham Laneol: lio to us to ask for professional help, for 
(to name no more) found means of|a chance.to teach, with an apology on 
constant and luxuriant growth amid|their tongue at every sentence for 
the scantiest opportunities of time,|thus demeaning themselves? What 
funds, and teachers, and ultimately | shall we say to those who, having 
made thé civilized world their debt-| never taught, and of course having 


expected to be obliged to 


n@fation? 

What we wish to say to them is 
this : 

How dare you come to me, who am 
a teacher, and ask my aid and advice, 
while at the same time you insist 
upon apologizing for stooping so low 
from your superior position as to ac- 
cept the work of teaching? How do 
you venture so to insult, not me, but 
the divine art whose humblest serv- 
antIam? This is what we should 
like to say; what we do say may 
have somewhat of the same savor. 
What we do add is that there are 
plenty of sadly vacant places in the 
positions which command ‘$1,200 a 


|year and expenses paid,’ but that 


such places must be won by not 


|merely patient, but conscientious toil 


What 


we have said often is this: that the 


| teacher who is not willing, so long as 


to work with 
$300, will never 
I care not if she under- 
stands two languages, or can calcu- 
late eclipses, or knows all the lists of 
all the kings and all the emperors 
| from Confucius down. She may even 
have all the knowledge attainable, 
but without a reverence for the art 
of education, all her acquirements 
will be the broken pieces which she 
may hold in her hand while the 
“beistigos band” is lacking. We do 
sadly need in many cases the rever- 
}ence of the true artist for his work. 
| We do sadly need teachers who are 
artists and not artisans. 


she is an apprentice, 


Let us fora moment imagine Phi- 
das as pausing in his work on the Ot- 
ricoli Jupiter to follow a visitor to 
the door of his studio and explain, 


| with much verbiage, the sad circum- 


stances which had reduced him to cut 
stone for a living, and we shall begin 
to see how absurd is the position of 


| any teacher who insists upon apolo- 


gizing for her position.” 

A reverent appreciation for the art 
as such, and the humble, patient de- 
votion of a disciple at its feet—these 
are always aud everywhere indispen- 
sable for the educator. 





THE SECRET OF IT. 





| eeswmeegearis’ HAYES, on his tour 
South, spoke as follows: “We 


|have now reached in the West, my 


friends, the very margin of that rain- 
less region, where no agriculture can 
succeed except by irrigation. There- 
fore, Mr. Greeley’s advice, ‘Young 
man, go West,’ in my judgment ought 
to be changed to ‘Young man, go 
{Applause.] For here you 
j}have that salubrity of climate, that 
| fertility of soil, those resources most 
conducive to immigration, and I take 








it that all the wise men in Tennessee 
desire immigration. Desiring it, 
what will you do to obtain it, and 
what will best induce the test immi- 
gration from Europe and from the 
North? I think I have the secret of 
it. Let there be a little school-house 
in every neighborhood, on every hill- 
side, on some side of it, the shady, if 
possible, and obtain a teacher nine 
months in the year. Such school- 
houses scattered everywhere will be 
a better advertisement for your coun- 
try than any other that costs the 
same amount of money which can be 
contrived.”? Had Missouri discovered 
and acted on this secret even as late 
as 1865, we would beyond all question 
now have a million more people and 
hundreds of millions more wealth. 
So would Texas, Mississippi, Georgia 
and other Southern States. _ Illi- 
nois, Iowa and Kansas show the 
prints of the President’s policy. 
COURSE OF READING. 
PROPOS of courses of reading, 
the following extract from a 
letter by Prof. W. H. Wynn of the 
State Agricultural College, Ames, 
Iowa, will meet the needs of many of 
our readers: 
STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, } 
AMES, Iowa, 1877. § 
“If your desire is to become a good 
critic of fiction, then I would say your 
best course would be to take Taine 
asa guide—the unabridged edition. 
And now I will suggest how to use 
it. Passing over the first volume en- 
tirely, and so much of the second as 
will bring you to book 4, chapter 
headed ‘“‘Modern Life,” being there, 
read carefully the five chapters of 
that book without referring much to 
authors unless you choose. Before, 
however, you enter on book 5 it wili 
be necessary to read or have read the 
masterpieces of Dickens’ novels, e. g. 
“David Copperfield,” “Martin Chuz- 
zlewit,” ‘“Dombey & Son,” “Hard 
Times,” indeed, all of Dickens if you 
are so disposed, as he has not had his 
equal as a story-teller in the English 
language, and will probably not soon 
have. Then read carefully chapter 
18, of book 5, which is Taine’s mas- 
terly critique on Dickens. The sec- 
oud chapter of book 5 will introduce 
you to a like process with Thackeray 
—“‘Pendennis,” “Vanity Fair,’’ “The 
Newcomes,”’ “The Book of Snobs,” 
“Esmond,” are those chiefly dwelt on 
by the author; but it would not be 
amiss if you find time to read all his 
works, and then read and re-read 
Taine’s chapter on Thackeray. In 
this way you will get the diverging 
lines of the two great schools of fic- 
tion, the ideal and realistic. After 
this work is done you might drop 
Taine and read the masterpieces of 
George Eliot, “‘Adam Bede,” “Felix 
Holt,” “ Middlemarch,” ‘“Romola,” 
“Daniel Deronda,” &c., and then read 
Hutton’s critique on her in his “ Es- 
sayson Criticism,” and Justin Mc- 
Carthy’s article on her in his ‘‘Mod- 
ern Leaders.” Then having finished 
this work, lying immediately about 
our own times I would go back to 
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the “Waverly Novels” as a never-fail- 
ing source of the highest fiction. You 
will already have grown familiar wito 
Taine’s estimate of Scott in his chap- 
ter on “Modern Life.’’ The field of 
fiction is too vast to think of giving 
itmore than a general survey, and 
eritically mastering anything more 
than the grand diverging lines with 
their representatives, bnt this will be 
asolid achievement and will readily 
make one so fernished, an umpire in 
the current small-talk and literary 
gossip in which the omniverous read- 
ers of novels usually indulge. Fall- 
ing upon any other standard novels, 
and wishing to know the critical esti- 
mate of them, go to the “Catalogue 
of the Quincey Library” in which 
the rank of the novelist is indicated, 
in short, condensed notes which are 
trustworthy, being the result of wide 
reading in the authors and the gener- 
al sentiment of critics concerning 
them. Well, I guess I have at least 
laid out a vast enough work for you 
todo in this line. And now it re- 
mains for me to wish you the most 
unbounded success in the undertak- 
ing. It is a work that may well claim 
your leisure, and indeed your highest 
effort. Iam yours very truly, 
W.H. Wynn. 





MOVING. 
think to better their 
Do they ask 
whether such a step will be likely to 
benefit or hinder the best develop- 
ment of their children? Supposethe 
change bring thema few hundred 
dollars ; will it also add to the oppor- 
tunities of the child for intellectual 
acquirements? or, would such change 
be eventually a damage to the child, 
such that thousands of dollars could 
notatone for? Such damage would 
result when the family of young peo- 
ple are removed from the locality 
with good schools, to some sparsely 
and newly settled country where 
schools had not yet been established. 

So we would advise tha if changes 
are to be made, let them occur before 
the younger members of the family 
are twelve years of age, or at a pe- 
riod when to remove them from 
school would be almost suicidal. 

“There is a sublimity in perma- 


Parents 


hence.” The itinerant is generally a 
loser. Too much change is bad for 


the adult as well as for the younger. 
Americans need rest in these days. 
They need leisure, time to think, to 
read, to study. 

The scholarship of the older com- 
"munities ought to be better than in 
the newer. The fine arts are more 
cultivated in the older than in new 
cities. 

It is true that there is such a state 
48 becoming stale, but we of the West 
or Southwest are in little danger as 
yet of getting rusty from being fixed 
inone place. A very few removes of 
4 household are equivalent to a con- 

jon, a destruction not only to 
the furniture of the house, buta dam- 
age also to the garniture of the mind. 

The cares of the family, the time 





required to fix up or to organize the 
new house, the disarrangement of 
everything causes vexation, disturb- 
ance of the peace and quietness that 
are requisite to the place of study. 
Young people as well as older, should 
have a room by themselves now and 
then; should be unmolested. To 
furnish this and other opportunities 
for successful study to the child from 
ten to eighteen, is due the child, and 
the sacred duty of all parents. To 
deny these helps is a species of bar- 
barism, and yet thousands of Amer- 
ican citizens, if the wandering, rest- 
less ones may be called “‘citizens,”’ re- 
semble the Bedouins of the desert, 
nightly pitching their roving tent a 
days’ journey nearer — intellectual 
poverty ! 
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AN OPINION FROM TEXAS.—The 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for Septem- 
ber has been duly received and care- 
fully examined. WhatTI think of it, 
is best illustrated by looking to en- 
closed postal order. We find we cannot 
do without it. Would that it were in 
the hands of every teacher in Texas. 
Our schools generally in that case 
would testify to its value in an im- 
proved scholarship, the results of 
which would be beyond the province 
of human contemplation. 

C. P. Me. C. 








STOP! AND GO TO SCHOOL. 
N arecent number of an excellent 
paper, the “Advance” of Chicago, 
is an article by Isabella G. Oakley, 
which is well worthy of notice by all 
who have in charge young people to 
be educated. 

It is a kind of caricature on the too 
prevalent custom with Americans, of 
changing their residence for trivial 
reasons, often to the great hindrance 
of the children in their studies. 

The writer, refering to “ the itiner- 
ant system of educating young la- 
dies,” that is, we suppose, the plan of 
traveling, book in hand, and under 
the tutorship of competent teachers; 
who are at hand to aid in making a 
practical application of all facts com- 
ing under observation in nature and 
art, while on ship board or rail car, 
or walking or riding in city or coun- 
try, observes: “Our vagrant, rest- 
less people, who have carried their 
wives and children by successive mi- 
grations from Maine to California, 
have succeeded in educating (!) not 
only the young ladies, but almost the 
entire rising generation, in a condi- 
tion of perpetual itinerancy.” 

It strikes us that the point is well 
taken, and that the dangers in the 
way of any successful course of study 
thus hinted at, should be heeded by 
all parents and guardians. 

The subject thus opened, is very 
broad, and has many practical bear- 
ings that will readily suggest them- 
selves to thinking miuds. 

As a people, are we not in this age 
too changeable to secure the best re- 
sults ineducation? In many sections 
we are as migratory as the swallows. 
It may be claimed that these birds do 
thus learn one thing, viz: the use of 





their wings! But most Americans 
do not need to take lessons in loco- 
motion. What they need rather, is 
to be able to sit down in quietness, 
now and then, and to havea home—a 
home in one place long enough to se- 
cure What advantages there are at 
hand for parents and children. 

“A rolling stone’ does not gather 
to itself that beautiful verdant adorn- 
ing which forms the casket of the 
quict, at home pebble! 

If the young man whom Mr. Gree- 
ley advised to go West, was but just 
in his teens, and had hardly begun to 
appreciate fundamental studies, then 
we must charge that philosopher 
with giving premature counsels. 

If it was necessary for the “young 
man’ to move on in order to keep 
from starving, the case would be dif- 
ferent, for bread is still of primary 
importance if one would study, even! 

The transplanting process is some- 
times beneficial we will acknowledge. 
But there is danger attending it. It 
should not be the rule. Separate the 
most tender plants from their native 
surroundings, and they perish. 

Remove the boy or girl from the 
circle of society where they have 
been reared, or from the school where 
they feel at home and are interested, 
and where the outer pressure is just 
right for the needed impulse, and in 
most cases you ¢ast a blight over 
their progress. Have a care for those 
young plants. Do not disturb their 
roots too much. There will be time 
enough in after years for the so-called 
“polish” of society, if the mind be 
first well trained. 





oo __—— 
Blank Books. 


In the preface to “Parnassus,” Em- 
erson tells us the compilation was 
suggested to him by his habit of 
copying in blank books selections and 
extracts; thus having favorite pas- 
sages or poems always at hand. 

This practice is at once an aid and 
incentive to culture. A square blank 
book of about five quires is the most 
convenient form, and as one fills one 
book and goes en with other editions, 
they become the “slow, geologic 
layers” of mental growth. The great 
world of thought is the sate, but we 
grow into it’ by degrees, and under- 
stand. it more and more each year, 
and the leaves of these books become 
the layers of the strata. 

Copying a thought leads to a pos- 
session of it, and the habitual prac- 
tice of making the finest expressions 
our own in this way, is an invaluable 
one to the student. 

Our teachers will find it to their 
advantage to mingle more with the 
people. Get acquainted with the pa- 
rents and patrons of the school. In- 
vite them in to see how the children 
are progressing in their studies. A 
personal acquaintance, a personal in- 
terest in your work, will essentially 
modify their judgment and criticism. 

pot ae toes Fh eee 

SEND 15 cents if you waut to see 
sample copies of this journal. 





HELD ALOOF FROM POLITICS. 


Editors Journal: 
HE Polk County Demoratic Con- 
vention, which met in Des 
Moines a few days since, adopted the 
following resolutions : 

Whereas, We hold to the belief 
tLat the office of County Superinten- 
dent should be held entirely aloof 
Srom politics; and 

Whereas, We recognize Mrs. Matty 
KE. Nash to be a person eminently fit- 
ted for that position ; therefore 

Resolved, That- this convention 
make no nomination for that office, 
but recommend to the voters of Polk 
County, irrespective ef party, that 
they vote for Mary E. Nash for the 
office of County Superintendent. 

Mrs. Nash is admirably fitted for 
the place named, having filled for 
many years the position of teacher, 
and having assisted her husband, 
Rev. J. A. Nash, during his supervis- 
ion of the county schools, embracing 
several terms. Both parties here 
seem disposed to concede this office 
to women, and the ten women now 
serving, with energy and ability in 
that capacity in Iowa, will doubtless 
be reinforced by a much Jarger num- 
ber. M. A. WerK. 


Des Mo1ngs, Iowa, 1877. 


T OUGHT TO BESTATED AND 

RE-STATED that this JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION will show the 
people who pay the taxes not only 
what ou® teachers and school officers 
are doing, but the necessity for this 
work as well; when the taxpayers 
understand this they will provide for 
the more prompt and liberal payment 
of the expenses necessary to sustain 
the schools; hence the teachers and 
school officers should see to ‘it that 
copies are taken and circulated in 
every school district in the United 
States. 

N. B.—Remittances must be made 
by Post Office orders or registered 
letters, or draft on this city. We are 
responsible for no losses on money 
otherwise sent. 
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Lectures of Dr. Laws. 


Dr. Laws, President of the State 
University of Missouri, has recently 
delivered four lectures on Mental 
Science, which contain much valua- 
ble thought. The first lecture was 
general in charaeter, treating of sci- 
ence as a whole. Science is a system- 
atic classification of the laws of phe- 
nomena. In all the exact sciences 
the term law signifies the mode and 
measure of action. Teachers are con- 
tinually confounding law and thought. 
Instructors of youth should be pre- 
cise in thought and in expression. 
Clear headed teachers make clear 
headed pupils. The great work of 
the teacher is to open the minds of 
the pupils to what is the actual state 
of science, that is, to see what is the 
actual state of facts, not to transform 
facts. 





os ae tee 

A teacher who is attempting to 
teach without inspiring the pupil 
with a desire to learn, is hammering 
on coldtiron.—Horace Mann, 
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ABOUT IOWA. 


Editors Journal: 

ID you exercise your usual cir- 

cumspection when you allowed 
some one to say in your September 
number several things under the head 
of “Iowa” which are not correct? 
The statements sound like those of 
one prejudiced by an exclusive the- 
ory against the best educational work 
not done according to his scheme. 
They remind one of the unjustifiable 
tone which the Educational Weekly 
says has grown up in State institu- 
tion circles in respect to colleges. 
They betray ignorance or prejudice 
about Iowa. I refer especially to 
these sentences: 

‘She is hard at wock on the prob- 
lem of establishing free high schools 
for all her youth. She finds the pre- 
paratory departments in her colleges 
to be an intolerable nuisance. She 
wants high schools everywhere to 
prepare students for college and for 
life.” 

Now the people of Iowa are far 
more temperate and accurate in their 
judgment than this. They appreci- 
ate far better what benefits the com- 
monwealth. They are not theory- 
mad. The first and last sentences 
are simply loose, after a very common 
example. They seem to imply that 
all our children are expected to go 
through high schools, which I doubt 
if a single citizen of our State is ko 
unpractical as to have ever dreamed, 
We are making good progress in 
grading up our public schools, so as 
to afford the best possible advantages 
to those who wish to, and can avail 
themselves of them. But we shall 
not throw away the money of the 
people on ‘educational provisions 
which are uncalled for. And not 
even all of that minority of our youth 
who desire and can take secondary 
education, will go to public high 
schvols. The great majority of those 
who “prepare for college” seek our 
academies and “the preparatory de- 
partments in our colleges.” One 
great reason is, that only two or three 
high schools prepare students for col- 
leges. They omit Greek. Most of 
the high school graduates are there- 
fore fitted—if they are to go on at all 
—to enter (instead) institutions wbich 
are behind the colleges in this respect. 
The people do not generally wish the 
school taxes and the time and labor 
of their teachers to be employed in 
fitting a relatively very small number 
for college. Now it happens that the 
colleges receive hardly any candi- 
dates for admission from the high 
schools. Sometimes every one re- 
ceived comes from the college pre- 
paratory department or academy. 

Are departments which are doing 
such work—in the main, too, excel- 
lently well done—to be coarsely and 
injuriously denounced as “an intoler- 
able nuisance?” I affirm from an ac- 
quaintance with the State of more 


evidently excited by a mischievous 
eagerness to sweep them away, and 
displace them by high schools such as 
now do not “prepare students for 
college.” He is perhaps vexed at 
their growing success. But if any- 
thing in education is “intolerable’”— 


such a spirit as this, which would 
pull down good work, done by. benev- 
olent men at large sacrifice, because 
not done according to some narrow 
theory. 

The notice of “one State Normal 
School” in that article, ignores a 
great deal done in Iowa for normal 
training —indeed most— much of it 
by departments in high schools— 
much of it in independent secondary 
schools—much of it in preparatory 
departments in colleges and universi- 
ties. The State school is just started 
under good auspices, and has gradua- 
ted four or five only; while a large 
number of excellent teachers, many 
of them now in high schools, have 
been trained in the other institutions 
referred to. No friend of Iowa will 
disparage either her useful college 
preparatory departments or the meas- 
ure of wcrk done in training teach- 
ers by those who for years have gen- 
erously supplied the lack of the State. 

2 Geo. F. Macoun. 

Iowa COLLEGE, GRINNELL, Sept. 12, 1877. 





THE WoMAN’s CONGRESS meets 
for the fifth annual session at Cleve- 
land, October 10, 11, and 12. Julia 


not to suggest his other epithet—it is | 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


BY J. BALDWIN. \ 


XXVI. School Punishments. 


E punish to enforce regulations. 
By administering right punish- 
| ments, parents, teachers, society, aud 
| God co-operate to strengthen virtue 
and lessen evil. 
What punishments to inflict, when 
to punish, and how to punish, are 
questions of infinite importance. In- 
|stead of seeking answers in eternal 
| principles, our race has blundered on 
land punishments have been inflicted 
in caprice or passion. The better 
judgment of those administering 
|punishment has rarely been called 
into action. Injudicious punishment 
| has produced unbounded woe. 


; I. PRINCIPLES. 


| 1. Punishment should be Reforma- 
| tory—never Vindictive. All punish- 
ments should tend to benefit the pun- 
|ished. Vindictive punishments fos- 
| ter vindictiyeness. Whata world of 
| good would result from the universal 
| application of this grand principle! 
2. Punishment should foster Self- 
jcontrol. Self-government alone is 
| worthy of man. Punishments should 
tend to foster self-control by working 
in the offender a firm resolve to for- 
|sake the wrong ard do the right. 
Punishments that crush manhood are 
fiendish. 











Ward Howe is President, and such a| 3. The punishment should be a nat- 
suggestive «nd practical list of topics | ural consequence of the offense. This 
for papers and discussions is present- ‘is a fundamental principle of the Di- 


selves unpopular, and hence unsuc- 
cessful, 

2. Cowardly punishments are al- 
ways injudicious. Children not less 
than adults despise a mean, cowardly 
person, who wantonly punishes the 
helpless. 

Scolding is the worst of this class 
of punishments. Itis the rasping ut- 
terance of a chafed and cowed spirit. 
The sour, whining, threatening dys- 
peptic keeps the school continually 
irritated. The wise and sweet-tem- 
pered teacher or parent never scolds, 
never threatens, never irritates, 
These are the resources of a sour, 
mean coward. The wretchedness 
caused by this base and criminal pun- 
ishment is beyond computation. Per- 
sons to whom the habit of scolding 
has become chronic, should be exclu- 
ded from the school room. 

3. Cruel punishments. work harm. 
Placing pepper on the tongue, putting 
split sticks on the ears, having pupils 
stand long on one foot, having pupils 
hold weights at arm’s length, &c., &c. 
are of this class. All tortures, all 
harsh and cruel punishments, are in- 
judicious. 

4. Head punishments are improper. 
The head, the immediate organism 
through which the soul acts, is a sa- 
cred thing. Slapping, boxing, pull- 
ing the nose or ears or hair, &c., are 
indignities to which no child should 
be subjected. If you must use corpo- 
real punishment, I beg you to spare 
the head. 

5. Degrading punishments are edu- 
cational mistakes. No means should 


ed as this: Science; the endowment | 
of research; biology j the germ the-| 
ory of disease. Literature: amen! 
in literature; women as linguists ;| 
Harriet Martineau. Education: spe- | 
cial training of women; business ed- | 
ucation for women ; training and the | 
dress of children ; co-education of the | 
sexes in medicine. Industries: wo- 
men in agriculture; woman’s work | 
in England and in America. Chari-| 
ties: their direction and misdirection; | 
women on boards of public charities; | 
advantages to women of the less pop- 
ulous neighborhoods; the intellectual 
side of foreign missions; American 
women in-Christian missions. Art:) 
as an educator; household art, &c. | 





Geo. W. Cullison, Principal of | 
the Allerton Schools, has been nomi- | 
nated for State Superintendent of! 


| 


lowa. He is a graduate of the Kirks- | 
ville, Mo., State Normal School, and | 


is an energetic and successful educa- | 


tor, and a man of talent and power. | 





—lIn our September number we) 
award the palm to Green county, | 
Iowa, for the largest list of subscri- | 
bers—jifty. Since that, the Dela- 
ware, Iowa, list of fifty-four has 
been received. To Delaware we must 
now award the palm. 

—During the past two months 
Iowa has furnished us 403 subscri- 
bers. 





than thirty years, that no one class of 
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ithe 


. . . . . | 
| prove to be injudicious. Punishments | 


be spared to have the child think well 
of himself. Punishments having an 
opposite tendency are monstrous, and 
teachers who take a fiendish pleasure 
in degrading and demeaning their 
pupils are human monsters. 

6. Vindictive punishments injure 
both parties. Any punishment ad- 
ministered in anger is more or less 
vindictive. That a parent or teacher 
should punish a child simply to grat- 
ify spleen and without reference to 
the good of the child, is hard to con- 
ceive. That such punishment is com- 
mon is a humiliating fact. 

It is a fearful thing to punish im- 
properly. Erring man should ponder 
long before punishing a little immor- 
mortal ; 


vine Government, and the more 
closely human govrnments observe, it 
the better. The relation between the 
offense and the punishment should be 
profoundly studied. 

4. Punishments should be mild but 
certain. Undue severity creates sym- 
pathy for the offender. All semb- 
lance of cruelty should be avoided. 
Mild but certain punishments are 
most effective. 

5. The loving heart and kind word 
should sccompany the firm hand. On- 
ly thus can the punishment be made 
effective. The punishment should be 
deliberate, so as to give both parties 
time to reflect. The infliction should 
be in love, not in anger. 

6. Punishments should be Infre- 
quent. By skillful management, of- 
fenses should be prevented, and pun- 
ishments averted. When the old 
schoolmaster averaged twenty whip- 
pings a-day, whipping ceased to be 
effective. The almost continued pun- 
ishment of one kind or another, in- 
flicted by some teachers and parents, 
is an unmixed evil. 

II. INJUDICIOUS PUNISHMENTS. 


“Over whom the angels watch.” 

Injudicious punishments tend to 
crush out the noblest traits of child 
nature—tend to foster all hateful pas- 
sions. 

III. JUDICIOUS PUNISHMENTS. 

Punishments that tend to work in 
the child a love for the right anda 
hatred for the wrong are judicious. 
Such punishments will be found to 
accord with the above principles, and 
will tend to make the pupil strong to 
do the right and resist the wrong. 
more common are here men-| Reproof, privation, suspension, and 
tioned : corporeal, are the punishments most 

1. Unusual punishments usually | approved. 
1. Reproof. This is an efficient 
approved by public sentiment will corrective of nine-tenths of the faults 


Punishments injurious in their ten- 
dencies are injudicious and should be 
tabooed. Their name is legion; only 





schools—the common schools always | START an educational column in 
excepted, as first in importance—is| your county papers—fill it up with 
doing or has done so much good. short items of what is being done in 
The writer of this untrue assertion is | your schools, | 


generally be found safest and best. of children. Let teachers and pa- 
Teachers who rack their brains to rents learn to rightly administer re- 
invent new panishments render them- | Proof and they will find the child- 
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heart responding as does the rosebud 
to the summer sun. -Reproof may be 
general, or private, or public. 

(1) General reproof is the best of 
allschool punishments. It alone will 
suffice for the great majority of pu- 
pils. Some pupil has done wrong. 
Ata proper time, in a low, earnest 
tone, the teacher speaks of the offense 
and the oflender. No name is men- 
tioned, but the sincere hope is ex- 
pressed that the offense will not be 
repeated. Thus. kindly and consid- 
erately dealt with, the pupil resolves 
to reform, and to carefully avoid the 
fault named. Many pupils though 
not guilty, are benefited. 


(2) Prevate reproof, administered 
in the right spirit, is wonderfully ef- 
fective. It works marvelous results. 
General reproof has failed. The pu- 
pil continues to offend. The teacher 
seeks a strictly private interuiew. 
She approaches the pupil with kind 
looks. In gentle words she shows 
him the tendencies of his conduct. 
She wishes to help him to become a 
man. Will he help himself? Teacher 
and pupil stand heart to heart. The 
boy’s heart is touched. He is saved. 
The loving heart, and the wise, ten- 
der words, are invincible. 


Public and private reproof alone 
are sufficient in a vast majority of 
cases. The writer, in an experience 
extending over more than a quarter 
of a century, has seldom found it nec- 
essary to resort to other punishments. 

(3) Public reproof is a powerful 
but dangerous punishment. It should 
be used sparingly and with discre- 
tion. Reprove not, child or adult, in 
the presence of another person.—is a 
safe and sacred rule. It is a fearful 
thing to break down the pupil’s self- 
respect, and to blunt his regard for 
public opinion. 

Public reproof has its place. The 
pupil cannot be moved by either gen- 
eral or private reproof. A severer 
punishment becomes necessary. At 
afavorable moment the teacher pre- 
sents the matter to the school. It has 
become her painful duty to publicly 
reprove one of their number. She 
has labored earnestly to induce him 
todo right, but has failed. She men- 
tions his name, not to wound his feel- 
ings, but to arouse him, and to give 
all the pupils an opportunity to aid 
him to correct his faults. All agree 
tohelp. The offender feels that he is 
in the hands of friends who mean to 
do him good. He feels ashamed of 
his conduct and resolves to reform. 
The tremendous moral influence of 
the school strengthens him. In the 
eflort to aid another each pupil is ben- 
efited. Silently but surely the work 
g0es on. The erring one feels, re- 
fects, resolves,—yvields to the power 
of public sentiment. 

State Normat, Kirksville, Mo. 
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WE have very full and cheering ac- 
counts of the success of the Normal 
Institutes from all parts.of the State. 

Great good has been accomplished 
by them, not only by the direct in- 
struction in both methods of teach- 
ing, but by the renewed interest awa- 








kened among the people by the even- 
ing lectures delivered. 


<> 
Se 


IOWA. 

The Taylor county Normal Institute 
at Bedford closed Sept. 7th, after an 
intensely interesting session of five 
weeks. The enrollment reached 165, 
and the average attendance for the 
eutire session was 120. 

The institute was conducted by 
Prof. B. 8. Potter of the Kirksville, 
Mo, State Normal School. He was 
ably assirted by Mrs. Potter, and oth- 
ers. 

The Bedford papers and those in 
attendance pronounce the institute a 
decided success in every respect, and 
speak of Prof. Potter and lady as in- 
structors of rarest merit, attainments 
and skill, and as eminently fitted for 
the institute work. 

The Supt., J. B. Owens, deserves 
great credit for his energetic and effi- 
cient management. 

The Montgomery Institute was held 
at Red Oak with an attendance of 130 
teachers. Prof. Haight and lady of 
Alton, Ill., and Prof. W. C. Davis did 
most thorough and practical work. 
The teachers went away full of en- 
thusiasm. Supt. W. P. Pattison has 
done much to advance the education- 
al interests of the county. Professor 
Davis has placed the Red Oak school 
among the best in the State. 

Prof. Buck of Iowa College, con- 
ducted the Union county Institute, 
held at Winterset. Supt, J. E. Les- 
ter, Miss V. L. Scott and others, ably 
assisted. The attendance and inter- 
est were a great advance over former 
years. 

The Winterset Institute was one of 
the best as well as one of the largest 
held in the State, the attendance 
reaching 185. The organization was 
admirable, and the instruction given 
by Prof. T. H. Smith of Des Moines, 
Prof. E. R. Zeller of Winterset, and 
others, was excellent. The County 
Supt., H. W. Hardy, is a master work- 
man, and has devoted the be: t years 
of his life to the advancement of the 
educational interests of Madison 
county. 

Prof. J. C. Stevens and J. H. Lan- 
des conducted the Van Buren Insti- 
tute. Over 150 teachers were in at- 
tendance. and the interest increased 
to the last. Supt. J. W. Rowley has 
been untiring in his efforts, and is de- 
servedly popular with teachers and 
patrons. Prof. Stevens takes charge 
of the Bonaparte sc! ools. 

The Green County Institute is wor- 
thy of special mention. Two fea- 
tures, not met in many institutes, 
characterized this. First, the effort 
was made to base the art of teachiug 
on careful study of mind. Second, 
methods were embodied in an excel- 
lent model school, conducted by Miss 
Lida Hanna of Marshall. In. this 
each teacher spent one hour daily. 
Excellent results were reached in 
both cases. Supt. D. Heagle is an 
able and earnest educator. He was 
nobly aided by Dr. A. G. Riley, Prof. 
De Wolf, Prof. Scott, aud others. 
There were 165 tcachers in attend- 








ance. Few counties are blessed with 
a better class of teachers. 

Reports from many other Iowa In- 
stitutes have been received, which 
we are compelled to file for our next 
issue. 





MISSISSIPPI. “ 

A large number of the leading 
teachers of the State met in conven- 
tion at Jackson on the 7th, 8th, and 
9th of last month, for the purpose of 
forming a State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Chancellor Stewart of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, was called to 
the chair, and Wm. L. Sutton of 
Batesville, was chosen Secretary. 

A permanent organization was 
reached on Wednesday with the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year: 

President, Gen. A. P. Stewart, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. 

1st Vice President, Prof. C. H. Ot- 
ken, Summit. 

2d Vice President, Asa A. Rain- 
water, Sardis. 

3d Vice Presidents Dr. Ames, Nox- 
ubee county. 

4th Vice President, Dr. C. E. Bent, 
Vicksburg. 

Recording Secretary, Wm. L. Sut- 
ton, Batesville. 

Corresponding Secretary, Professor 
Burch, Mississippi College. 

Treasurer, D. E. Smith, Senatobia. 

Committees were appointed to re- 
port on the present condition and 
needs of our schools, and a commit- 
tee consisting of Profs. Otken, Jones, 
Sutton and Stewart, were appointed 
to attend the next session of the Leg- 
islature and present the claims and 
views of the Association. 

From Prof. Fitzhugh of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, who has been 
spending a week in looking into the 
system and work of our St. Louis 
Public Schools, we learn that the 
convention was united and harmoni- 
ous, and that the leading educators of 
the State, connected with both the 
private and public schools, will work 
together to establish and perfect a 
system of good public schools all 
through the State. We bid them 
God speed in this good work. 





GET up a reading club. No matter 
if itdoes not number more than three 
or four to start with. Others will 
hear of itand comein. Vary the ex- 
ercises. Read short selections. Let 
some of the best passages be commit- 
ted to memory and recited. Don’t 
hold the meetings over an hour and a 
half, at most, and have them easy and 
social, and a vast amount of informa- 
tion will be gained and good done. 





Law ScHoou.—The St. Louis Law 
School, which is the law department 
of Washington University, begins the 
regular annual term on Wednesday, 
October 10. For particulars address 
G. M. Stewart, dean of law faculty, 
203 North Third Stteet. 





THE private schools and higher in- 
stitutions all over the country are do- 
ing an invaluable work, a work we 
could not by any means afford to dis- 
pense with. There is no immediate 





danger that the work of educating 
the people will be overdone. 
MISSOURI. 

We have just closed the most inter- 
esting institute ever held in Grundy 
county. Over 80 teachers were pres- 
ent. The cause of popular education 
has received quite an impetus, but 
mueh remains to be done to make 
our schools what they should be. 

B. F. THomEs, Co. Com. 

TRENTON, Mo., Aug. 25. 

The Mercer County Institute was a 
success. The attendance was good, 
and the determination to sustain the 
institute unanimous. The Bethany 
schools open grandly. Hard work 
tells. J. R. Kirk. 








The Linn County Institute was held 
at Linneus, and conducted by Prof. 
Jones of Brookfield, Prof. J. M. Long 
of St. Paul’s College, Palmyra, and 
Prof. J. U. Barnard of the Kirksville 
Normal. The attendance was large, 
and much interest was manifested. 

The State Normal Schools at Kirks- 
ville, Warrensburg, and Cape Gi- 
rardeau, open with an increased at- 
tendance. During the past year 600 
students entered at Kirksville, 500 at 
Warrensburg, and 230 at Cape Gi- 
rardeau. 


BETTER FITTED FOR WORK. 








HE teachers of EJk County, Kan- 

sas secured the services of Prof. 

J. M. Greenwood, Supt. of Schools of 

Kansas City, to conduct their Insti- 

tute, and this is what they said to 
close up with: 

Resolved, That we, the citizens of 
Elk Falls and vicinity, heartily appre- 
ciate the services of Prof. J. M. Green- 
wood in our midst during the past 
four weeks, and especially do we ap- 
preciate the able lectures delivered 
by him, and wish in this public man- 
ner to tender to him our most sincere 
thanks. 

Resolved, That, recognizing in Pro- 
fessor Greenwood a true, earnest, 
faithful instructor, and that, owing 
to his hearty and well-directed labor 
with us, we shall go to our several 
schools much better fitted for our 
work, we unite in tendering him our 
sincere thanks; pledging him and 
each other that, as far as possible, we 
will incorporate in our school work 
the valuable instruction given, and 
we part, indulging our earnest hope 
that the future will renew our pleasant 
relations of instructor and instructed. 

Then, too, they sent in a large list 
of subscribers to this journal, which 
will insure among the people an intel- 
ligent appreciation of their work. 

This too, is the legitimate and inev« 
itable result of a well-conducted In- 
stitute, that the teachers go to their 
schools “much better fitted for their 
work.” 


THE Normal School at Cape Gi- 
rardeau opens with nearly double the 
number of pupils ever enrolled be- 
fore, so early in the season. Prof, 
Dutcher is a success. 
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A WOMAN AT THE BOTTOM OF IT. 


66rTXO tell the truth,” said John Ha- 

viland, as he threw aside his 
paper and faced the little group in 
the parlor, “Iam fast growing out of 
patience with this text—‘A woman 
at the bottom of it.’ It would be 
strange in this world, made up, as far 
as we are aware, of nothing but the 
two sexes, if a woman would not oc- 
casionally be found at the bottom of 
anything good. Itis the injustice of 
the thing that makes me angry. Now 
there are hundreds of us poor fellows 
who owe all we are, all we have, and 
all we can hope to become, in this 
world or the next to the unselfish love 
of woman.” 

The gentleman’s face was flushed, 
and he spoke very warmly and feel- 
ingly ; so much so that his wife, rock- 
ing her baby to sleep in the farther 
corner of the room inquired: 

“But why should you care, John? 
It has always been so, and always 
will be so. We don’t think much 
about it now, because we have been 
taught to expect it.” 

“But you should care! And you 
should fight for each other more than 
youdo. There is one chapter in my 
life’s history that I have always kept 
locked in my heart; but to-night I 
feel as if it were my duty to open it 
for your inspection ; and I do it for 
the love of woman—for the love of 
one woman who made me what I am, 
worthy to be the husband of a good 
woman.” 

“Why John!” said Mrs. Haviland, 
softly approaching, with baby still 
held tightly to her bosom, ‘“‘you abso- 
lutely frighten me.” 

‘‘Let’s have the story,” said the 
rest of the group, certain that some- 
thing good might be expected ; and 
John commenced, at first a little tim- 
id, but gaining confidence as he pro- 
ceeded : 

“When I first came to New York, 
at the age of twelve years, to seek 
my fortune, I can call myself a preco- 
cious chap, without danger of being 
accused of an unusual degree of self- 
appreciation. I was quick to learn 
everything, the bad as well as the 
good. My employer used profane 
language. I picked up the oath he 
dropped with a naturalness that sur- 
prised even myself. The boys in the 
office all chewed tobacco. This was 
a little the hardest job lL ever attemp- 
ted, but after two weeks of nausea 
and indescribable stomach wrench- 
ing, I came off victorious, and could 
get away with my paper a day with 
the best of them. True, every’ word 
of it,’ continued the speaker. ‘“ One 
afternoon I was sent with a note 
from my employer to a house in the 
upper part of the city. I hadn’t any- 
thing to read, but I had plenty of to- 
bacco, and with that I proposed to 
entertain myself during the two or 
three hours I must spend in the pas- 
sage. For some distance I did not 
notice who were beside me, but by 
and by a lady said, very softly and 
pleasantly : 

“Would you please, little boy, be 
more careful, for I am going to a par- 


ty, aud Ishould hate to have my dress|thy of this noble friendship. Two 
spoiled.” years passed in this delightful man- 

“T looked into her face. It was the pae—ae years that mademe. My 
sweetest face I ever saw. Pale, ear-| friend not only attended to my stud- 
nest, and loving, to my boyish heart ies, striving also all the while to sow 
it was the countenance of an angel.’ | the right kind of spiritual seed, but 

“What in the world did yon say ?”’ | she procured me a business situation 
interrupted Mrs. Haviland, her bright} with a particular friend of hers, 
eyes filling: with tears, as she saw | where I remain to this day. Nobody 
how the memory of this beautiful | but God knows what I owe that wo- 


woman affected her husband. 

“Say! There was very little I 
could say. I think all I did was to 
look. I managed to dispose of the 
tobacco, however, and wiped my 
mouth very carefully, all of which I 
felt certain she saw and mentally 
commented upon.” 

“<Have you a mother, little boy ?’ 
she next asked, in the same tone.” 

“ ‘No, ma’am,’ I answered, and felt 
my throat filling up, and I knew I 
must swallow mighty fast to keep 
from sobbing.” 

“You have a father, then, I sup- 
pose?’ she kept on. 

“*No, ma’am, no father.’ 

“Brothers and sisters?’ 

‘Neither, ma’am.’ 

“<Then the little boy is all alone in 
the world?’ 

**¢A}l alone, ma’am.’ 

“How long has your mother been 
dead?’ and the dear woman looked 


away from my face and waited till I| 


could speak. 

“««T wo years,’ I answered. 

“She was silen; for a moment, and 
then said, so sweetly—oh! I never 
shall forget it: ‘And what do you 
think your dear mother would say— 
how do you think she would feel—to 
nnow that her little boy was guilty 
of such a disgusting habit as this?’ 
pointing to my cheek, where the tell- 
tale cud had vainly tried to stand its 
ground. 

“<T must leave now,’ she continued, 
‘but here is my card; if you come to 
see me almost any evening I shall be 
glad to see you, and perhaps we can 
be of service to each other.’ 


“She gave me her. little gloved 


hand, and to my dying day I shall| 


never forget the sensation of that mo- 
ment. I could not bear to part with 


| man. During the last three months 
| of those years, I noticed that she grew 
|constantly pale and thin; she never 
|was betrayed into speaking of her- 
jself. Sometimes, when I would ask 
her if she felt worse than usual, she 
would reply : 

“Oh, no! I’m only a little tired— 
that is all.’ 

“One evening she kept me by her 
sofa much longer than was her cus- 
tom, while she arranged lessons, and 
laid out work enough, it seemed to me, 
for months. 

““Why so much to-night ?’ I inquir- 
ed, conscious that my heart ached, 
and vaguely suspecting the cause. 

‘*‘Because, dear,’ she answered, ‘I 
do not want you to come next week, 
and I am anxious that you should 
have sufficient work to anticipate, as 
well as to keep you busy. I think I 
|can trust you to be a good boy, 
| John ?” 

“<T think you can, ma’am,’ I ans- 
| wered, almost sobbing. 

“<If I should see your mother, my 
dear boy, before long, what shall I say 
to her for you ?’ 

“Then I knew all, and my grief 
know no bounds. It is no use to go 
on. She died two days after; an:l 
whenI hear folks saying, ‘There’s a 
woman at the bottom of it,’ I feel 
like telling the whole world what a 
woman did for me.”’ 





UNCLE TOMMY?’S VISIT. 





Editors Journal: 
N 1865-6 I had charge of the pub- 
lic school at Lima, Adams county, 
Illinois. [had taught there before, 
and at the close of that school the cit- 
|izens had promised faithfully to visit 
| the school when it should commence 





her; without her I could do nothing | *4!0. This promise was, however, 


—with her I could grow to man’s es- 
tate—a man in the truest sense of the 
word. From that moment tobacco 
never passed my lips. 

“As soon as I could summon cour- 
age I called upon that lady. Well do 
Iremember how my heart beat as I 
waited in the elegant parlor for her 
tocome down; and how awkward I 
felt as I followed my guide to her pri- 
vate sitting-room. Here she got at 
every point of my life, and before I 
bade her good-bye, it was arranged 
that [should spend two evenings a 
week at her house, and study on 
these occasions just what she thought 
best. 

“No lover ever looked forward to 
meeting with the mistress of his 
heart any more ardently than I did 
to these meetings with my friend. 

“I grew careful of my personal ap- 
pearance, careful of my conversation, 





and strove in every way to be wor- 


| only partially kept. 
| Among the patrons was Uncle 
Tommy Killam, the miller, whose 
son John was a member of my ad- 
vanced arithmetic class. Uncle Tom- 
| my Killam was one of the best men I 
jever knew—a devout Christian, up- 
| right, generous, affable, whole-souled 
jand sunny-sided. His Christianity 
was of that sterling, practical kind, 
| that went straight to the heart or the 
pocket without any bluster. . 
| Now, John was his voungest child, 
|just sixteen, six feet high, weighed 
| 160 pounds, rather limber-jointed, but 
| neither too fat nor too lean, and had 
the foundation that indicated a ro- 
| bust, vigorous manhood. John was 
| bright, quick to learn, genial, sympa- 
| thetic, studious, and full of humor. 
Often, [had asked Uncle Tommy 
|to visit the school and see how we 
| were doing; and just as often had he 
promised to do so, but invariably ex- 


cused himself for past negligence, 
owing “to pressure of business.” 
One cold day in the afternoon, in 
mid-winter, there was a fierce and 
persistent rapping at my school-room 
door. 

The class in advanced arithmetice 
was atthe board solving problems, 
John Killam among the number, and 
he had just finished putting a beauti- 
ful solution on the board, and was 
ready to explain it. 

I stepped to the door, and there 
stood Uncle Tommy Killam in the 
hall--hat in his left hand. We shook 
hands. I was glad to see him and he 
said that he was glad to see me, sol 
invited him in, thinking that he had 
come at the right time to hear John’s 
explanation. 

“Please come in and have a seat, 
Mr. Killam,” said I; “the class in 
arithmetic is reciting, and I want you 
to hear it,”’ 

“W—e—l—l, no , I hard—l—y 
h—a—v—e time now, but will just 
step in a minute,” replied Mr. Kil- 
lam. 

So opening the door wide, we pass- 
ed in. 

“Here, Mr. Killam, this seat.” 

But Mr. Killam stopped just inside 
the door, and changing his hat to the 
other hand, said : : 

“IT would like to make an inquiry, 
with your permission.” 

“All right! wait a moment, please. 
I will call the attention of the class.” 

Attention! At the word all eyes 
were turned full upon Mr. Killam, 
when he delivered the following sin- 
gular announcement : 

“Boys and girls: You all know 
that fine bull-pup of mine.” 

Here he made a full stop, and sev- 
enty pairs of eyes instinctively gazed 
at John, and then turned inquiringly 
to me. 

Johu blushed and looked at me, and 
I looked at him—and so we looked at 
each other; the scholars looked at 
both of us, and then stared at Mr. 
Killam. Mr. Killam, commencing 
where he broke off, said: 

‘SHe is lost or stolen!’’ 

Now, the scholars had a great load 
lifted from their minds as the truth 
flashed forth and relieved the sus- 
pense. . 

“And,” continued he, “I will give 
$5 to get the pup again.” And he 
bid me “good-day,” and retired. 

Reflections.—Can it be that this 
noble, good man, thought more of the 
pup than he did of John; or was it 
because the pup was young and or- 
phanized that it required special at- 
tention? Or was there a pecuniary 
consideration in the pup that did not 
adhere in John, or how was it? Cer- 
tainly such thoughts are unworthy of 
the man ; but are there not thousands 
who will hunt the pup but neglect 
the child? J. M. GREENWOOD. 

Kansas City, Mo. 








It is estimated that Louisiana this 
year will make about 40,000 bales of 
cotton, 200,000 hogsheads_ sugar, 
300,000 barrels molasses and 150,000 





pounds rice. 
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The Children’s Page. 


CONDUCTED BY LILIAN WHITING. 








Work truly: the air is fresh and brac- 
ing, 
And sweet with the breath of hope, 
No more mid doubts and fears inter- 
lacing, 
Thy feet in the darkness grope. 


Bright, golden rays are lavishly sifted 
Thro’ the meshes of sunlight down! 
And see! when the ruby clouds are 
rifted 
White hands hold a jeweled crown. 


Our Experiment. 





[CONCLUDED]. 

Perhaps our night schools were the 
exceptions in the whole species, and 
not to be referred to as examples illus- 
trative of the genus. Having no 
means of judging, I am willing to 
concede the point. 

“What can we reason but from 
what we know?” 

We usually found ourselves greeted 
with rounds of applause, and it was 
of that uncertain nature liable at any 
instant to break forth. We should 
have needed to offer no bribe to any 
representative of the inky fraternity 
toslip in [great applause] very fre- 
quently, had he faithfully reported 
our nocturnal sessions. 

Sometimes we might have fancied 
ourselves inspectors in an agricultu- 
ral warehouse from the specimens of 
various cereals that rained over the 
room. 

Again, they would take a geologi- 
cal turn, and stones and coal appear- 
edin mysterious and apparently in- 
exhaustible quantities. 

“Can TI set with that thar feller 
over thar?” inquired a new disciple 
one night, pointing with his left 
thumb to the worst boy in the room, 
between whom and himself a glance 
of gratified recognition had passed. 

Ona decision in the negative, he 
retired with dignity from the scene 
of action, announcing that these were 
“not the diggin’s” for him. 

His loss was one to be borne with 
composure. 

The police were our best friends, 
and the blue coats and brass buttons 
commanded a respect that the genius 
of Shakespeare would have failed to 
Inspire. Chance visitors were greet- 
edas “old boy,” and affectionate in- 
quiries addressed to them regarding 
the state of their optical organs, 
Which we did not fully comprehend, 
& their orbs of vision looked not un- 
like those of other people. 

_ But the policemen commanded their 
Iistantaneous and profound respect, 
andsweeter than nectar and ambrosia 
of the gods came to be to us the sight 
of the blue coats and shining buttons. 

We endured this novel experience 
*everal weeks. 

Strictly orthodox as of course both 

Y and myself are, no clergyman 

‘ould now excite the slightest appre- 

ion in the minds of either of us 





regarding the torture of lost souls in 
the future world. 

We have taught night school in 
this! 4 

When we were through with this 
work we felt it perhaps a duty to be 
sorry, but candor compels me to say 
we were not. é 

In the mean time I had entered on 
a course of art study at the school of 
design, resolving to make the time 
profitable while we remained. 

While we had the salaries of the 
evening work all went very well. 
May wrote on her manuscripts, and 
despite the terrors of the evenings 
we taught, we were very happy. We 
began to have a little circle of pleas- 
ant friends—our pastor and his wife, 
a few of the city teachers we had 
come to know, and one of the city 
editors, who had a weekly journal of 
art, literature, and news, became our 
kind and trusted friend. The wife of 
this gentleman, a lady “whom to 
know isa liberal education,” called 
upon us, invited us to her home, and 
from this time we began to take root 
and grow in the strange, new soil. 

Mrs. Maynard was one of life’s rev- 
elations tous. A woman of middle 
age who had thought and lived; who 
had stored her mind with wisdom 
and experience; who was opulent in 
artistic culture and the infinite re- 
sources of the higher life. 

Our Sunday evenings we passed in 
her home, and the memories of those 
beautiful hours are something to keep 
life pure and noble. 

It was Mrs. Maynard who embod- 
ied for us an ideal standard of what 
womanhood might be; of its divine 
possibilities, and depths of meaning. 
Oh! those evenings in her beautiful 
home; when we gathered in the 
leafy-green, fern-adorned library, 
where it always seemed summer, and 
where we listened to readings from 
the German philosophers and poets; 
where the latest magazines were al- 
ways found, and the wealth of jour- 
nalistie lore that came to Col. May- 
nard in the exchanges of his paper. 
In variations from Kantian philoso- 
phy or the lofty thought of Fichte, 
May would sing to us her rare old 
poet-songs, while delicious, dreamy 
music, rippled away from the touch 
of her dainty fingers—notes liquid as 
flowing water, and sadly sweet as the 
music of falling leaves in the wind. 


Sometimes Col. Maynard would 
read to us a favorite essay from some 
grand old author, or a late paper in 
the “North American.” One night 
he read to us Whipple’s review of 
Daniel Deronda. 

The wild wind whistled without, 
and the cheery fire-light flamed with- 
in, till the room was all a glow of 
color. The cross of forest leaves on 
the wall shone as vividly as if the 
opaline rays of an October sunset 
was shining upon them, and the clam- 
bering ferns and wandering ivies 
seemed pausing to listen. 

Perhaps neither May or myself will 
ever forget that evening. <A spell 
seemed over us all, for it seemed as if 
Mr. Whipple had placed a microscope 





over this book, and invited his read- 
ers to gaze through it. Beauties of 
intricate artistic design hitherto un- 
suspected were revealed; and all felt 
that if George Eliot is a starin the 
literary world, Mr. Whipple’s critique 
was the telescope through which her 
wonderful power was made manifest 
to the world. 

It had become something of a prob- 
lem with us just what to do, and our 
faith was perhaps somewhat severely 
tested. But we had always clung 
closely to “That truth of Christ’s 
teaching which has unaccountably 
been let slip out of our modern theol- 
ogy, that His help is temporal as well 
as spiritual, deals with coarsest, most 
practical needs, and is sworn to her 
who struggles to be true to her best 
self, that what she asks, believing, 
she shall receive.” 

Through the agency of our kind 
friend, Mrs. Maynard, May obtained 
a position in a private German Insti- 
tute where her enthusiastic devotion 
to that language found an infinite op- 
portunity for labor, and as_ her en- 
gagement was only for four hours 
work each day, she found the best of 
time, still, for some outside study and 
reading. 

The work proved most charmingly 
satisfactory. She relinquished her 
designs upon the “Trumpet,” and lost 
her old ambition to see her name in 
the “Sunday Morning Reportoire.” 

Evenings she still bent over her 
writing table, from whence a pile of 
manuscripts continued to flutter, and 
perhaps when a more careful culture 
and a wider experience shall develop 
certain powers she is still confident of 
possessing, she may make her way as 
a writer yet. 

It is still a matter of uncertainty, 
however, as to whether the portly 
gentleman of the “Trumpet” succeeds 
in his unwearying efforts to give May 
a place upon that renowned journal. 
The “old gentleman,” as he still con- 
tinues to denominate his senior part- 
ner, being yet.in that state of which 
it could not be safely affirmed that 


“Much learning hath made him 
mad,” but rather, perhaps, much po+ 
etry. May came to the final conclu- 
sion that he must have penned some 
unusually execrable rhymes himself 
in his youth, if the most vivid imag- 
ination could picture his ever having 
had such a period of existence. 

As for my own share in the little 
drama of our experiment, I took up 
at once the art of wood carving, with 
a strong purpose to secure speedy 
financial results. Necessity proved 
inspiration, and in thiree weeks I had 
commenced taking orders to do carv- 
ing for sale. 

I had long felt the art to be a rarely 
beautiful one, and now found it in- 
tensely practical, and though I by no 
means carved out a fortune, I did 
earn money enough for a foundation 
of living. 

Thus we lived out our little ideal 
thecry; and were firmly convinced 
by our own experience, that two 
women, with health, energy, and av- 
erage ability, can win a way, can en- 





joy city advantages of culture in art 
and literature; can read the best 
books, hear the finest music and the 
finest dramas. And this with every 
safeguard of pure and exalted wo- 
manhood, even though going to 
strange city, alone, with no friends 
with limited means—at least, so it 
seems to May and myself, whenever 
we recall our experiment. 


MARIAN ASHLEIGH. 
KANSAS UITY, Mo. 





A Summer Memory. 





LILIAN WHITING. 
Over the summer’s dreamy days, 
Over the labyrinthine ways, 
O, fall tenderly, Autumn haze! 


Softly, softly, from mortal sight, 
Cover the day and cover the night, 
Forever, forever, O, mists of light! 


Let the deep heart of the summer- 
tide, 

Ever its innermost secrets hide, 

All of the anguish, and all of the 
pride. 


Never reveal, O, roses in bloom! 

Down in the dark of your winter 
tomb, 

Aught of the glory, or aught of the 
gloom. 


Cover it gently, O. Autumn leaves! 

Down in the depths of your wind- 
tossed sheaves, 

Deep, where the moaning night-wind 
grieves. 


Shine on it softly, O, stars of night! 
Let but a misty gleam of light 
Fall on the pages hidden from sight. 


Over the summer’s dreamy days, 
Over the labyrinthine ways, 
O, fall silently, Autumn haze! 

THE imputation that woman knows 
only enough about money to spend it, 
is refuted, says the ““Banker’s Maga- 
zine,” by the fact that several ladies 
now occupy responsible positions in 
banking and mercantile houses, and 
are accredited with superior ability 
as financiers. 





THOSE teachers who,in the absence 
of any well-regulated and well-sus- 
tained system of public schools, have 
the energy, patience and self-denial 
to step in and establish a school by 
which tens of thousands of boys and 
girls are put in the way of acquiring 
an education, are worthy of all praise 
and of a liberal patronage. There 
should be no antagonism, but only a 
generous rivalry to do the best. 





Ir is a mistake to suppose that the 
prosperity of one school endangers 
that of another. 

All that can be done to create an 
interest in education stimulates and 
helps rather than hinders. 

The survival of the fittest is the law 
in these days. 


MARGARET LIVINGSTONE.—Owing 
to.indisposition of the writer this se- 
rial is omitted in this number. 
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INFORMATION WANTED. 

R. R. D. SHANNON, State Su- 

perintendent of Public Schools 
in Missouri, asks of County Commis- 
sioners and others, information on 
the following topics, for the follow- 
ing reasons, aud we hope there will 
be a prompt and full response. If 
these suggestions can be carried out 
in other States, it will be a grand 
thing. Gen. Eaton, Commissioner 
of Education, has also been urging 
school officers to do this. 


Dr. Shannon says: “I am anxious 
to publish in my next annual report 
more complete statistics of Missouri’s 
educational resources than are now 
known. Facts relating to our educa- 
tional history, past progress, present 
condition, and efforts being made for 
the immediate future, while of great 
interest to our own people, will also 
serve to place us in a better light be- 
fore the outside public, and may re- 
sult in great material advantage to us. 
We are not known abroad as we 
should be. Aside from any benefits 
we might reap materially, every in- 
telligent, energetic citizen desires to 
become familiar with all the advan- 
tages of his own State. I Lave, there- 
fore, to request you to furnish to me, 
through the School Commissioner ot 
your county, or directly, if more con- 
venient, as many of the facts below 
indicated as you can: 

Ist. The names of all the denomi- 
national,parochial and private schools 
located in the county. 

It is not expected that you will 
name any school initiated by individ- 
ual enterprise without hope of per- 
maneucy of establishment. 

2d. What association or denomina- 
tion controls these schools? 

3d. Are they endowed, or are they 
supported by tuition fees? 

4th. Are they chartered? 

5th. Is the course of instruction el- 
ementary, advanced, or both? 

6th. Do they confer degrees or di- 
plomas, (please state the degrees)? 

7th. How many teachers are em- 
ployed in each? 

8th. How many pupils can they ac- 
commodate? 

9th. Are 
schools? 

10th. Designate those which are for 
males or females, or both? 

11th. When were they organized or 
established? 

12th. Designate those that have 
been suspended, give the reason and 
tell how long each suspension con- 
tinued? 

Give any other facts within your 
knowledge relative to such schools 
not included in the above classifica- 
tion. 


they boarding or day 


LIBRARIES. 

Ist. Give the number of public 
libraries and their names. 

2nd. Their character, whether reli- 
gious, scientific, classical or miscella- 
neous. 

3d. When and where were they es- 
tablished? 

4th. How maintained and increas- 
ed; whether by a fund, by contribu- 


tions, donations, or by membership 
fees aud dues? 

5th. What number of volumes at 
present? 

6th. Give the number of private 
libraries of 100 volumes or over, ex- 
clusive of text-books. 

7th. Give the number of private 
libraries of over 100 volumes, and 
‘state the number of volumes in each, 
by hundreds and thousands. 

8th. Give the character of each pri- 
vate library. 

9th. The present number of private 
libraries in use by schools. 

Get your county or religious news- 
paper to publish this article, and ag- 
itate the matter, and furnish the in- 
formation to me as soon as you are 
satisfled that the couuty is fully and 
accurately reported. 


— e+ 


KANSAS. 

Hon. A. B. Lemmon, State Super- 
intendent of Kansas, is doing very 
eflicient service in the way of popu- 
larizing the school interest of this 
State. 

He has just issued the proceedings 
of the State Teachers’ Association in 
a neat pamphlet, containing the ad- 
dresses delivered on that occasion 

The topics discussed are of a very 
practical nature, and the subjects are 
handled in a manner to command at- 
tention. “The Opening Address,” by 
Prof. L. B. Kellogg; “‘What is a Prac- 
tical Education,” by Prof. I. C. Scott; 
“English Grammar in _ District 
Schools.” by Prof. L. A. Thomas; 
“Comparative Grammar,” by Eruest 
Kuehl; “Grammar at the Normal In- 
stitutes,” by Prof. Robert Hay; ‘The 
Metric System,” by Prof. Robert Mil- 
liken; “Factor and Product,” by 
Prof. R. S. Iles; “The Place and Value 
of the County Normal Institute as an 
Educational Factor,” by Prof. C. R. 
Pomeroy; “Elementary Science for 
the Common Schools,” by Prof. W. 
K. Kedzie; and “Words,” by Prof. A. 
M. F. Randolph. 

For copies address Prof. A. B. Lem- 
mon, Topeka, Kansas. 





THE IJndustrialist says: ‘So far 
as we know, Prof. Lemmon is the 
first of the State Superintendents 
who has advocated the ruuning of 
the public schools for the benefit of 
the masses and not of the profes- 
sions. We heartily congratulate him. 

The work of the Grange in Kansas 
in this same direction has had a very 
decided effect and will have a still 
greater effect. People of all classes 
and vocations are examining into the 
school question, and they are so heart- 
ily in favor of public education as to 
insist that it be made far more prac- 
tical and effective than heretofore, 
and that it be stripped of its flum- 
mery and slosh. The same princi- 
ples of sense and business which gov- 
ern other matters will be applied to 
education, and the struggle has fairly 
begun.”’ 





AMERICA is the continent of fat 
plains ; the Old World that of frozen 
or scorched plains. Inthe New World 
the Mississippi aud the Amazon tra- 





verse plains whose fertility no other 


part of the globe can equal; but in 
the Old World the great plain extend- 
ing from Norway to Kamschatka is 
locked in perpetual frost, and that 
which stretches from the western 
shoulder of Africa to the heart of 
Asia is made barren by tropical heat. 





ST. LOUIS, IRON MOUNTAIN & S.R. R. 


Ir seems to us that the capitalists of 
St. Louis owe it to themselves, to the 
city, and to the Hon. Thos. Allen, 
president of the St. Louis and Iron 
Mountain R. R., to call a meeting and 
to have a full statement of the facts 
and the interest involved in the effort 
to crush out the present management 
of this magnificent property laid be- 
fore the people. 

Mr. Allen, after having built the 
road — overcoming obstacles which 
would have thwarted any one less 
self-poised, determined and able—de- 
serves not only recognition but help, 
such help as St. Louis could not only 
well afford to give, but such help as 
St. Louis cannot now afford to with- 
hold from him. There is a steady in- 
crease of the earnings of the road 
under Mr. Allen’s management. The 
commercial interests not only of St 
Louis, but of the three great States 
of Missouri, Arkansas and Texas, de- 
mand that the present management 
shall be retained, but that St. Louis 
shall be the principal terminus of the 
line. 

Mr. Allen cannot fight alone the 
combinations which European and 
New York capitalists are forming 
against him, for the purpose of divert- 
ing the Texas trade from St. Louis to 
other points. There is an abundance 
of idle capital in this city ; why not, 
if Mr. Allen needs a few hundred 
thousand dollars to hold the termini 
and management of the road, here, let 
him have it. No time should be lost, 
and we hope to see a movement inau- 
gurated which will insure the success 
of an object so vital to the future of 
St. Louis, and so fraught with good 
to the commerce and welfare of Mis- 
souri, Arkansas and Texas. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 

We are indebted to Hon. Jas. S. 
Rollins, President Board of Curators, 
for a copy of the last report of this 
institution. 

The new appointments for this year 
are as follows: 

'S. M. Tracy, M. Ag., (Michigan Ag. 
Col.) Assistant Professor of Agricul- 
ture. 

M. M. Fisher, A. M. D. D., Profes- 
sor of Latin. 

Thomas J. Lowry, M. §., Professor 
of Civil Engineering. 

Gen. Geo. C. Bingham, Artist, Pro- 
fessor of Art. 

D. R. Macanally, Jr., A. M., Pro- 
fessor of English. 

Dr. M. M. Fisher has been so long 
identified with the college at Fulton, 
and brings so much of experience, 
culture and ability to his chair, that 
his connection with the university 








must mark a new era in its history. 


Nothing better could be secured, 
and nothing more could be asked for 
this department than such an ap. 
pointment as M. M. Fisher, D. D, 


<a 
—_— 


OUR LITERATURE. 





LILIAN WHITING. 

HERE have been used two meth. 

ods of teaching geography ; one 
to hurl the whole solar system in all 
its sublime immensity, at the bewil- 
dered comprehension of the luckless 
pupil, and the other to work out- 
ward. To begin with maps of the 
school-room, the play-ground, the 
town, and lead by steps the vouthful 
tyro. These methods, in a severe 
form, are both open to objection. The 
latter, like Gratiano, requires an inf- 
nite deal of nothing, and the former 
rather petrifies the pupil, from the 
overpowering consciousness of vast- 
ness. Now we are making a similar 
mistake in teaching belles lettres. We 
either regard it as a fine art, not prac- 
tivable for ordinary induction, or we 
begin with, perhaps, Homer, and pre 
sent to our mute, inglorious Miltons 
such a host of pre-Adamite worthies 
as would clog the memory of Hercu- 
les himself. 

Let us know of what nationality 
Longfellow is before we write a mi- 
nute biography of Lydgate. Present 
us to Poe before Pope. ‘The Ra- 
ven” is of far greater import than 
the “Essay on Man”—[for which her- 
etical utterance I expect to be allow- 
ed to enter these columns—never- 
more!/]. Give us Whittier rather 
than Wyatt, and Bryant rather than 
Byron. Lowell is by fara stronger 
element in our culture than Lang- 
lande, and Holmes is more to us than 
Hawes. Our American literature 
is national and holds a place and 
weight of its own. Why try to form 
our pupils on the model of that 
young lady who 


“Spoke ancient Mexican, 
And assisted her father in making 4 
lexicon?”’ 


The women of to-day have other 
aims than these. One indispensable 
requisite in any common school 
course should be a knowledge of our 
American authors; the outlines of 
their lives, the discriminating recog: 
nition of their separate peculiarities 
of style and thought. 





Books Received. 

Devil Puzzlers. By F. B. Perkins. 50. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

The Holy Roman Empire. By James 
Brice. $2. Macmillan & Co., N. Y. 

Reminiscences of Froebel. By Von Bu 
low. Translated by Mrs. Horace Mani. 
$1 50. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Hizher Lessons in English. By Alonz0 
Reed, A. M., and Brainard Kellogg, 4: 
M. Clark & Maynard, N. Y. 

The Physical Basis of Mind. By G. 4. 
Lewes. $3 50. J. R. Osgood & Co., Bot 
ton. 


<i 
—_—- 


There are the powerful minds wh? 
are not fastidious, and produce tht 








common work that burdens the world. 
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Lever- 
ather e's; “Pottery and Porcelain,” by W. C. 
than Prime, a book for collectors and every- 
nger Poy else—illustrated copiously from fine 
aan xamples, and with fac-similes of potters’ 
° harks, “Art Applied to Household Fur- 
than liture,’ the text by Harriet Prescott 
AtUre Bepofford, the illustrations including those 
> and ceompanying her papers in the **Month- 
form My” and “Bazar.” (Harper & Brothers). 
that J “The Rhine, from its Source to the 
bea,” with 425 superb wood-cut engrav- 
ngs, giving the storied Rhine a fresh in- 
: frest. The “Imitation of Christ,” of 
mg * Bfhomas a-Kempis, with etchings by De- 
huney, Malliot, Lehman, and others, the 
other #rroutispiece being taken from the original 
cable Spuiating of Leonardo da Vinci’s “Christ.” 
chool J.B. Lippencott & Co). 
¢ our “History of Ceramic Art,” by Jaque- 
pes hart; and Amelia B. Edward’s tinely lllus- 
ated volume. “A Thousand Miles up 
e008 the Nile,” redueed in price from last year. 
wile’ Biscribner, Welford & Armstrong). 
| Nivetzenta Century.—From the Wil- 
ner & Rogers News Company of New 
.. pie. [Lok We have “The Nineteenth Ceptury” 
; or August. It gives no sign that the 
saa foming numbers are to be any less valua- 
ble than the preceeding ones ; on the con- 
; Tary, it gives every evidence that the edi- 
on Bur Borisable to provide good things right 
Mant. Balong, No review has ever met with such 
Success ; no success has ever been so well 
\lonzo BPserved. Eighteen thousand copies of 
g, A BPMe first number have been printed, and 
bf other numbers edition after edition has 
G. HB. BPeaecalled for. Of this, the sixth num- 
., Boe the following is the list of contents: 
“Achilles Over the Trench,” by Alfred 
“ennyson. “The Future of Egypt,” by 
who ‘ward Dicey, “Life and Times of ‘Thos. 
xe the * et,” Part 3, by James A. Froude. 
vorld: Ii — in Politics,” by Geo. James 





Of books that are more strictly holiday 
books, there will be a tempting variety. 

From the press of Harper & Brothers 
will be issued a fine edition of J.T. Trow- 
bridge’s poems; **The Art of Beauty,” by 
Mrs. H. R. Haweis, illustrated with many 
wood-cuts, and a striking frontispiece in 
water color. 

Henry Holt & Co. will publish Walter 
Thornbury’s “Life of J. M. W. Turner,” 
with portrait and cight reproductions in 
color of Turner’s most famous pictures. 
“Famous Poems,” edited by Rossiter 
Johnson, a handsome volume of 275 pp. 
in red line. <A pretty story of old Greek 
tairy time, **The Prince of Argolis,”’ with 
dainty illustrations, many inserted into 
the text after the fashion of the old illu- 
minators, by J. Moyr Smith, who made 
the charming pictures to “The Pearl 
Fountain.” Miss Sarah H. Leggett will 
have ready her ‘‘Golden Songs of Great 
Poets,” including new poems by Longfel- 
low, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, 
&e., daintily illustrated by such artists as 
Darley, Moran, McEntee and Fredericks 

Thomas Nelson & Son’s handsome book 
of “English Pictures Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil,” by Rev. Samuel Manning, is a 
companion volume to ‘Spanish Pictures,” 
&e. 

From J. R. Osgood & Co. may be ex- 
pected one or more of their superb helio- 
type volumes, and an illustrated library 
edition of Holmes’_poems. 

Bryant’s poem of ‘The Flood of Years,”’ 
with fifteen full-page illustrations in pan- 
el, from the delicate pencil and graver of 
W. J. Linton, will be issued by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

Geo. Routledge & Sons have nearly 





realy a beautiful book of **Art Rambles 
‘in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland,” 
by John T. Reid, a small quarto with 150 
illustrations from nature, engraved by the 


e. “George Dawson—Politician, | brothers Dalziel.’ 











THe Locust PLaGuE IN THE UNITED 
States. A Treatise on the Rocky Moun- 
tain Locust. By Charles V. Riley, M. 
A., Ph. D., State Entomologist of Mis- 
souri. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
St. Louis Book and News Co. 

In this closely-printed, compact volume 
of over two hundred pages, the Locust or 
Grasshopper Plague is very thoroughly 
treated by one who has given the subject 
much study for years. As State Ento- 
mologist, Prof. Riley has reported at dif- 
ferent times to the Entomological Society, 
and here we have a better arrangement of 
his reports, illustrated by carefully color- 
ed maps giving the areas of country 
where the Locust is indigenous ; where it 
is not indigenous but visits often; where 
it visits rarely an’ leaves within a year. 
Also, maps showing ravages in 1874 and 
in 1876, and relative amount of damages 
done. Its natural history and transform- 
ations; its habits and powers of injury ; 
its natural enemies, and practical consid- 
erations how best to meet its ravages, and 
how best to lessen them—all are carefully 
treated. 

While these valuable papers were shut 
up in State reports few could have them, 
but now that they are put in such handy 
shape and can be so easily gotten, they 
should bein the hands of every farmer 
west of the Mississippi River. 





READINGS AND REcrraTions, a choice col- 
lection of artic'es in prose and verse, 
for temperance societies, reform clubs, 
&c. Edited by Miss L. Penney, and 
published by the National ‘lemperance 
Society and Publication House. New 
York. Price, 25c. 

For both public and private reading we 
believe each one should make his own se- 
lection, but for those who think different 
this will supply a long-felt demand. The 
selections are well made, and have suffi- 
cient variety to meet all ordinary de- 
mands. 





of how she put them into practice while 
“Budge” and ‘‘Toddie” were staying at 
her house, is irresistably amusing. It is 
quite as bright and full of wholesome 
suggestion as the former book of Mr. 
Habberton. 





ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHysICcaL GEOG- 
RAPHY. By Alexander Geikie. Lllus- 
trated by wood cuts and ten plates. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. St. Louis: 
Gray & Baker Book and Stationery Co. 
$1 75. 

This volume may be regarded as a fur 
ther development of the same plan of in- 
struction used in the author’s ‘*Primer of 
Physical Geography,” in the Science Se- 
ries, which had such a rapid sale. More 
space has been devoted to those aspects of 
science which have been found best suited 
for practicai instruction. A shower o 
rain, the flow of a brook, the muddy wa- 
ter of ariver, the shape of a cliff, the un- 
dulations of a plain— these and other 
common features of landscape are eagerly 
seized upon and used as vivid illustration. 

The author’s position as Prof. in Edin- 
burg University and Director of Geologi- 
cal Survey of Scotland, is proof that the 
work is scientific and exact. 





My BonnreE Lass. By Mrs. C. V. Hamil- 
ton. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. Price 
$1 25. For sale by Book and News Co. 
A very well written and entertaining 

story, with rather more of tragedy and 
sorrow than comes to the majority of 
lives—but this does not make the story 
any less engaging as a story, or excite too 
much our interests and our sympathies. 





THE Scrence oF Ruertoric. By D. J. 

Hill. New York: Sheldon & Co. 

This book makes a new departure. Rhe- 
toric is treated as a distinct science. Dis- 
course aims to produce a change in the 
mind by means of ideas, expressed by 
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language. Rhetoric is the science of pro-| 


ducing mental changes. Itincludes Laws 
of Mind, Laws of Idea, and Laws of Form, 
The treatment of these themes shows the 
author to be a thinker and an educator. 





Common ScHoor LITERATURE. By J. W. 

— Philadelphia: Sower, Potts 

0. 

This is a work much needed in our 
schools. It is smallin size, and small in 
expense; but large in contents. Other 
books upon literature are too large, too 
comprehensive, and too dear for the time 
and money students can devote to the 
study of the subject. This work gives a 
good, clear and concise description of 
prominent English and American authors 
—past and present, and, also, a very rare 
collection of thought gems in prose and 
poetry. It hasa complete list of the as- 
sumed names .of different authers. Its 
object is to impart knowledge while it cul- 
tivates a love for literature. 





Move. First Reaper. By J. Russell 

_— Chicago: Geo. Sherwood & 

0. 

The primary teacher ought to be thank- 
ful for this little book and the accompany- 
ing charts. The author calls the method 
used the Sentence Method ; but the word, 
the phonetic and the alphabetic methed, 
may well be used in combination with the 
method here presented. The chromo 
illustrations are very attractive, and 
greatly aid the teacher. The adaptation 
and grading are admirable. 





Vest Pocket Series. ‘Byron’ and 
“Milton,” by Lord Macauley; ‘Thacke- 
ray,” by Dr. John Brown, and “Thomas 
Cromwell”’ and “‘On the Choice of Books,” 
by Thomas Carlyle, are late additions to 
the beautiful little volumes of English 
Classics and our best American authors, 
that Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co. have 
been issning, to the great delight and edi- 
fication of their large public. There are 
now one hundred volumes in the series, 
and not a poor one among them all. The 
demand and supply both promise well for 
the future. 


VitiaGe IMPROVEMENTS and Farm Villa- 
ges. By Geo. E. Waring. Jr. Boston: 
J. R. Osgood & Co. St. Louis: Book 
and News Co. Price, 75c. 

We are glad to see in book form the 
papers which Col. Waring has been con- 
tributing to *‘Scribner’s Monthly” and the 
“Atlantic.” The ability with which the 
subjects are treated, end the interest all 
have in the bettering of the villager and 
the farmer, and in every effort to make 
farm and village life more attractive and 
social, all bespeak for this little volume a 
cordial reception. 

ELEMENTS OF yF BooK-KEEPING. By S. A. 
Felter, Topeka, Kansas: Kansas Pub- 


lishing House. St. Louis Book and 
News Co. 
This little work is well calculated to 


meet the demand for a text-book less com- 
prehensive and technical than those in 
general use in commercial schools, and 
contains a clear presentation of every prin- 
ciple of the science, both of single and of 
double entry. 

The explanations are plain and concise, 
and the examples are well adapted to give 
the student much practice in arithmetic as 
well as in making entries and carrying 
them through the different books used. 
Well used it cannot but be a help. 





The Brooklyn Monthly, edited by Eu- 
gene F. Beecher, and published by D. J. 
Tapley, 177 Macon Street, Brooklyn, New 
York, is a new yenture, and, as its name 


denotes, is devoted mainly to Brooklyn 


interests, but is readable anywhere. The 


price is only one dollar a year. 





The Atlantic for October brings the 
closing part of W. D. Howells’ delightfui 
comedy *‘A Counterfeit Presentment,” 
two more chapters of T. B. Aldrich’s 
“Queen of Sheba,” which will be comple- 
ted in the November number,‘‘Some Ram- 
hling ‘Notes of an Idle Excursion,” by 
Mark Twain, and a resume of the publica- | 
tions of the Early English Text Society. 
by Arthur Gilman, entitled ‘Ten Years | 
of Early English.”” H. H., W. W. Story, 
Edgar Faweett, John Weiss, T. A. Trol- 
lope, are other contributors. 





Harpers’ Magazine for October is a very 
attractive number and contains many 
pages of choice reading matter, beside its 
usual number of beautiful illustrations. 
The most delightful of the illustrated pa- 
persis ‘*Mytown,” by Rose Terry Cook, 
under which title she describes a charac- 
teristic New England town. Gen. Mc-| 
Clelland’s article on the “Regular Army | 
of the United States,” is the most impor- 
tant paper in the number. W.L. Stone’s! 
able paper on “The Surrender of Bur- 
goyne,” 5. G. W. Benjamin’s “From Bru- 
sa to Constantinople,” W. H. R. Riding’s | 
entertaining paper on the “Life cf a New 
York Fireman,” the conclusion of Horace | 
E. Scudder’s admirable and suggestive re- | 
view of “‘New England Classical Schools,” 
and W. L. Alden’s vivacious and humor- 
ous description of “Walrus Hunting,” 





Literary Items. 

Jansen, McClurg & Co. of Chicago, are 
getting out a book entitled ‘Analysis of | 
Animals, or a Method of Teaching Zool- 
ogy,” which will meet the wants of a large 
number of classes in Natural History in 
our high schools, academies and colleges. | 

Itisa book of blank forms, provided | 
with an analytical “‘Key,”’ by means of | 
which students can make full scientific de- | 
scriptions of animals of all kinds. This 
beautiful study is thus made intensely in- | 
teresting as well as directly practical. 
There are ample explanations and exam- 
ples of the use and application of the | 
“Key,” and a variety of excellent class s|' 
exercises, both oral and written. 

A late number of ‘“‘Nature,’? London, in | 
a highly favorable review of *‘Jordan’s 
Manual of the Vertebrates of the United 
States,” says : “A glance ihrough it makes i 
us feel how useful a similar one, the Brit- | 
ish Vertebrates, would prove to stude nts | 
and collectors.” 








Fresh Literature. 

The “Living Age’’ comes to us weekly, 
freighted with the richest literature of all | 
countries, 

“Scribner’s Magazine” 
the years. 


improves with 
The great story, ‘ Nicholas | 
Minturn,” closes with the October num-| 
ber. It is timely, practical, and intensely 
interesting. It should be thoroughly read 
by all classes. 

‘Harpers’ Weekly” is the best illustrat- | 
ed paper in America. The literature is 
pure and elevated. The editorials are 
able, pointed, and practical. 

“The Galaxy” shines with increased 
lustre. Each number contains several 
solid articles, besides a vast amount of 
brilliant literature. 


“The National Teacher,” edited by Prof. 
Allen, is a spicy and valuable monthly. 
It contains considerable literature not 
strictly professional. This is a good fea- 
ture, Teachers need a large culture. 
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BY c. W. VON COELLN, STATE SUPT. 
Editors Journal: 


W. W. Rickey Appeal 
vs. from 
Dist. Twp. Wayne. } Monroecounty. 


Mr. J. N. Prather, sub-director of 
sub-district No. 6, Wayne district 
township, and president of the board 
| of said district township, employed 
his son, 8. D. Prather, as teacher of 
sub- district No. 6. 

The board approved the contract 
made between J. N. Prather as sub- 
director, and 8. D. Prather as teacher. 
From this action of the board W. W. 
Rickey appealed to the county super- 
intendent, who reversed the action of 
the board, or annulled the contract, 
and J. N. Prather in his several ca- 
pacities appeals tc this department. 

The subject of contracts is one 
which always implies the payment of 
money, and should not be brought 
before superintendents unless it is on 
the question of violation of school 
law. The proper place to bring these 
actions is in the courts. 

The quotation by the county super- 
intendent of XXXV. Iowa, page 361, 
Thompson vs. Lynn, is not applica- 
ble, for no restrictions were imposed 
upon the sub-directors in this case, 
except length of time and wages, and 
those only by implication, or follow- 


| ing the usual custom. 


Withont entering upon other argu- 
ments which only have a bearing on 


| this question provided the action of 


the board was discretionary, and 
without approving of the action of 
Mr. Prather in hiring his son against 
the wishes of the people, we must 
| decide that, since the act of the board 
| approving contract was mandatory, 
| the county superintendent had no ju- 
risdiction, and his action is reversed. 

RELIGIOUS EXERCISES IN SCHOOL. 

On the 26th day of June, 1877. the 
board of directors of the district 
township of Hale passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“Resolved, That the reading of the 
Bible and the repeating of the Lord’s 
Prayer, at the opening of school, is 
privilege that belongs to the bet 
teachers to act upon as they may see 
proper, and all pupils in attendance 
at the time of such exercises are 
bound to maintain good order, and if 
required by the teacher, must close 


|their books during such exercises, 


provided the teacher does not make 
any comments upon the same; and 
when such rules are violated, the sub- 
director is hereby authorized to ex- 
pel such pupils as violate these rules.” 

The children of John Gorman, at- 
tending one of the schools of the 
township, were accustomed to keep 
their books open and quietly study 
during the usual morning opening 
exercises. On the morning of the 
2d of July, the teacher read a note 
from the sub-director, stating that 
scholars should obey the regulation, 
or be expelled. At two o’clock of 
the same day they were expelled. 





John Gorman appealed to the county 





superintendent, who reversed the ae. 
tion of the board, declaring the ex. 
pulsion illegal. From his decision, 
the board, through their president, 
appeal to this department. 

Section 1764, School Laws of 1876, 
is as follows: ‘‘The Bible shall not 
be excluded from any school or inst}. 
tution in this State, nor shall any pu. 
pil be required to read it coutrary to 
the wishes of his parent or guardian.” 

The latter portion certainly means 
areading for the purpose of under. 
standing, hence requiring the hearing 
with attention is covered by the 
meaning of the words to read in the 
section quoted above. And we hold, 
under this statute, no scholar can be 
compelled to participate in any form 
of worship or act of devotion, which 
is contrary to the expressed wishes of 
his parent or guardian. It folli.ws, 
then, that it is not an offense for the 
scholar to decline to engage in, or give 
attention to, any act of devotion, if 

so guided either by his own convic- 
tions, or by the wish of his parent or 
guardian. 

The rule of the board requiring 
closing of books and giving attention 
violates the intention of the statute, 
and hence is not a legitimate rule. 

In a late decision, the Supreme 
Court of Illinois gives the causes for 
expulsion from school as follows: 

“School directors can expel pupils 
only for disubedient, refractory, or 
incorrigibly bad conduct, after all 
other means have failed. Expulsion 
is not designed as a means of punish- 
ment.”” Common School, October, 
1876, p. 127. 

The appellants rest their case on 
section 1756: ‘He (the sub-director) 
shall have power, with the concur- 
rence of the president of the boardof 
directors, to dismiss any pupil from 
the schools in his sub-district for 
gross immorality, or for persistent 
violation of the regulations of the 
school * * * *,” But if, as we 
have assumed, the regulation of the 
board was illegitimate, such rule 
cannot be enforced. 

The evidence in this case shows 
that the children, during the time of 
a | Opening exercises, did notin any way 
disturb others, nor otherwise inter- 
fere with the good order of the school. 
While voluntary presence at religious 
exercises might require more of them 
than a forced one, scholars cannot be 
debarred from the privilege of qui- 
etly sitting in fhe school-room during 
the devetional exercises. 

For the reasons above given, tbe 
decision of the county superintend- 
ent is hereby affirmed. 

Des Mores, Sept. 20, 1877. 





Ir will pay to remember that $2 9 
buys a ladies’ finest kid or morocco side 
lace shoe at the Globe Shoe Store, 50 
Franklin avenue. 





ALL nervous, exhausting, and _ painful 
diseases, speedily yield to the curative it 
fluences of Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts 
and Bands. They are safe, simple, and 
effective, and can be easily applied by the 
patient himself. Book, with full partic 
lars, mailed free. Address Pulvermaché 
Galvanic Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. x8 eoml] 
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— & Qozek, isn’t it, that they struck upon 
: yename, ‘* Globe Shoe Store,” but then 
’ AC: ew have the reputation of giving more 
.°X* Bo ods for the money at 805 Franklin ave- 
10, He ethan any other place on the “globe.” 
ent, 

875 Our Teachers’ Bureau, 

876, ne 

hot @ Those desiring teachers are request- 
Stl: Bid to state— 

pu. 


ist, Salary paid per month. 
Y to @ od, Length of school term. 





an.” 7% 3d, Qualifications required. 
oang Teachers desiring positions will also 
der. ates 
i ist, Their age. 
ring @ od, How sauch experience they have 
the Hihsd in teaching. 
the Mf 3d, What wages they expect per 
old month. : 
~,?’ Mf We charge each applicant for a po- 
‘ be Biition, and each person applying for a 
orm Hiteacher, the sum of two dollars in ad- 
hich Mfeance, for inserting their application. 
es of —— 
-WS . 
i, FLor Sale or Rent. 
4° The Chillicothe Academy, 
0,1 
vey (Brick) 20 Rooms. West end finished for dwel- 
~ Bing. Price, $3,500; one-fourth cash, balance, 
it or time to suit. Cost about $12,000. 
C.B. BURXTHAL, 
ring B *10 Chillicothe, Mo. 
tion 


‘ute, @ Higher Education for Ladies. 


- PITTSBURG FEMALE COLLEGE 































; for @ Hegant Buildings. Eight Depart- 
ments. Twenty-three Teachers. 
ils Hen teachers in the Conservatory of Music con- 
1PUS TPected with the college. Charges Jess than any 
, or hool in the United States, affording equal ad- 
r all ntages and accommodations. Fall term opens 
sion Bept.5. Send to Rev. I. C. Pershing, D. D., 
Pittsburg, Pa., for catalogue. 10-9 1011 
nish- 
ber, 
MON TICEIL:L..0O 
e on ’ ’ . 
vor) Pades’ Seminary! 
\CUI* Ti The next term will commence Sept. 13. The 
rdof opularity and usefulness of this institution are 
from el known to the public. All its arrangements 
for instruction and physical and social comforts 
ad of ahigh order, and the Board of Instruction 
-tel mplete. Those desiring to secure rooms 
f the hould apply early. Catalogues will be sent on 
s we [pplication to Miss H. N. Haskell, Principal, 
f the o“direy, Madison county, Ill. 10-9 11-8 
™ BeNTuC 
nows c 
a al ARLISLE, KENTUCKY. 
way 
nter~ I Fifth year commences September 4, 1877. 
hool. There are three regular courses sustained. 
ri0us 
‘hem | eParatory, Elementary and 
ot be Scientific. A Diploma from 
qui: — either course equivalent to 
iring § State certificate. 
Tuition, $10 per session. Board, in private 
, the nilies, $3 00 to $3 50 per week. 
tend- Correspondence desired, and catalogues sent 
application. 10-9¢ 
gw & NEW, CHOICE, CHEAP! 
) side We have a series of 
0 PReward Cards 
y, choice, and cheap, so beautiful in design 
Vt nt in variety of color, that you have 
ainful tchrenmet toorder. We send a package 


to any address post paid. 
‘ve ine , ;, School teachers dispense with punishment 
Y School teachers bring in additional 





Belts ie When they use our new, choice, cheap chro- 

and 7 Stamp for grand illustrated cata- 

2 . + W.M. KOHL, 313 Locust st., St. Louis. 
yy the 





urticu 
yacher 
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Fine Bristol Cards, 25 styles, with name, 


D eaad stamp. F. W. AUSTIN & CO., 
ven, Ct. 10-7 11-6 


INDESTRUCTIBLE DESKS. 





CENTREVILLE Hi¢H SCHOOL, July 28, 1877. 
J. B. MERWIN, St. Louis, Mo.: 
My Dear Sir: 

Somewhat more than two years ago, we 
purchased one hundred of your Patent Gothic 
Desks. Weare greatly pleased with them. Not 
only do they admirably economize space, and 
sustain the back of the pupil by their peculiar 
and judicious construction on physiological 
principles, but there is one quality of whichI 
would particularly bear record—their indestruc- 
tibility. Not one breakage has occurred. among 
themall. Success to them and to your enter- 
prise in Texas, i3 our invocation. 

Very truly yours, 
PROF. C. P. McCROHAN. 


Wabash Railway! 


2 PAST TRAINS DAILY. 





d 


8 to {2 Hours in Advance of 
Other Lines. 


1~FPullman Palace Sleeping Cars and Elegant 
Day Coaches on all trains.. The only direct 
route via 


TOLEDO 


—TO— 
Buffalo, Niagara Fa s, 
and all Eastern Cities. 


Tickets can be obtained at all principal ticket 
offices in the West and South, and at the com- 
pany’s office 104 North Fourth Street, or Corner of 
Sixth and Washington Avenue, under Lindell Ho- 
tel, St. Louis. E.H.Coflin, Ticket Agent. Al- 
so at Union Depots, Quincy and Hannibal, where 
also sleeping car berths may be secured, and 
baggage checked through to all Eastern cities. 

All communications addressed to this office 
will be promptly answered. H.L.HALL, 
Gen. Southwestern Pass. Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 

19-9¢ 


CB& ORR. 


Leading Railroad of the West 





GENERAL OFFICERS. 


Robert Marris, President, Chicago. 

W. B. Strong, Gen. Supt. = 

A.A. Hobart, Supt. Trains and Stations, Chi- 

cago. 

Sam/’1 Powell, Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agt. Chicago 

C. W.Smith, General Freight Agent, = 

Henry Starring, Gen. Baggage Agt., ne 
Galesburg Division. 

H. Hitchcock, Division Supt., Galesburg. 

D. J. Chase, Master Transportation ‘‘ 

R. W. Miles, Div. Fr. and Pass. Agt., Quincy. 
ST. LOUIS DIVISION. 

N. J.T. Dana, Division Supt., Rock Island. 

E. Ryder, Master Transportation, e 

G. L. Carman, Div. Fr. & Pass. Agt., ‘* 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad is 
universally acknowledged to be the Leading 
Railroad in the West, if indeed it has any equals 
in the United States. Nopains or expense have 
been spared to anticipate the wants of the trav- 
eling public. The road-bed, bridges, &., are 
first class; trains are supplied with all the mod- 
ern improvements tor thecomfort and safety of 
its patrons. Pussengers ticketed to any portion 
of the country, north, south, east and west 
Freight transported promptly and with care, at 
reasonablerates. The C. B. & Q. Road having 
obtained control of the St. L. R. I. &C. Road, 
are now as fast as practicable putting that road 
in first-class order. Don’t neglect to study 
your own interest when you want to travel or 
ship freight. The old and reliable C. B. &Q. 





offers you advantages possessed by no other line. 
10-9 12 





CE&N-W 


ir NE Ss. 
The Chicago and Northwestern R’y 


Embraces under one management the Great 
Trunk Railway Lines of the West and North- 
west, and with its numerous branches and con- 
nections, forms the shortest and quickest route 
between Chicago and all points in Lllinois, Wis- 
consin, Northern Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, California and the Western territories. 
Its Omaha and California Line 

Is the shortest and best route between Chicago 
and all pointsin Northern Illinois, lowa, Dako- 
ta, Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Neva- 
da, California, Oregon, China, Japan and Aus- 
tralia. Its 

Chicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis 


Line is the short line between Chicago and all 


points in Northern Wisconsin and Minnesota, |- 


and for Madison, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


La Crosse, Winona and St, Peter 
Line is the best route between Chicago and La 
Crosse, Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, Manka- 
to, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in South- 
ern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
is the only line vetween Chicago and Janesville, 
Watertown, Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, 
Green Bay, Escanaba, Negaunee, Marquette, 
{ioughton, Hancock and the Lake Superior 
Country. 


Its Freeport and Dubuque Line 
{s the only route between Chicago and Elgin, 
Rockford, Freeport, and all points via Freeport. 


Its Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and 1s the only one 
passing between Chicago and Evanston, Lake 
Forest, Highland Park, Waukegan, Racine, Ke- 
noshaand Milwaukee. 

PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


are run on all through trains of this road. This 
is the only line —— these cars between Chi- 
cago and St. Paul and Minneapolis, Chicago and 
Mulwaukee, Chicago and Winona, or Chicago 
and Green Bay. 

Close connections are made at Chicago with 
the Luke Shore & Michigan Southern, Michigan 
Central, Baltimore & Uhio, Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago, Kankakee Line and Pan Han- 
dle Routes for all points East and Southeast, and 
with the Chicago & Alton and Lllinois Central 
for all points South. f 

Close connections are also made with the U. P. 
R. K. at Omaha for all tar West points. 

Close connections made at juuction points 
with trains of all cross points. 

Vickets over this route are sold by all coupon 
ticket agents in the United States and Canadas. 

Remember, you ask for your tickets via the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway, and take 
none other. 

New York office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston 
oflice, No. 5 State Street; Omaha ollice, 253 
Farnham Street; San Francisco office, 121 Mont- 
gomery Street; Chicago ticket offices, 62 Clark 
Street, under Sherman House; corner Canal and 
Madison Streets; Kinzie Street Depot, corner 
W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; Wells Street De- 
pot, corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable frem 
your home ticket agents, apply to 

MARVIN HUGHITT 
W.H.STENNETT, General Superintendent. 
Gen’] Pass. Ag’t. x-le 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


Without Change of Cars. 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for Kan- 
sas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galveston, and 
all points Southwest. 


CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS 
Without Change of Cars. 

175 miles the shortest route to Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all pointa South 

This is also the direct route to Decatur, Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaske and 
Springfield.; 


Chicago:to Dubuque and Sioux City 
Without Change of Cars. 


The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 


x H-Elegant Drawing-room Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 


yeBaggage checked to all important points. 


Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

W. P. Jounson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


‘J. ¥. Tuckser, Gen. Sup., Chicago. 
x-3 12 





A STRONG ENDORSEMENT. 





HE Desks and Seats used in the 

Model School House exhibited at 

the Centennial Exposition were the 

“New Patent Gothic” style, as shown 
in the following cut, 





and are used exclusively in the public 
schools of Philadelphia, and this city 
gave its unqualified endorsement of 
this “New Patent Gothic Desk” by a 
unanimous re-adoption of them after 

Jive years of trial, during 1871, 1872, 
73, 74, °75, and 1876. 

The curved back and curved fold- 
ing seat conform exactly to the per- 
son of the occupant, so that in using 
this seat the pupil sits in an easy, up- 
right, and healthy position. 

The Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion. after thorougl.ly testing this 
desk for five years, avd re-adopting 
it for exclusive use during 1876, give a 
most emphatic testimony to the truth 
of the statement of Dr. Wm. T. Har- 
ris, Superintendefit of Fublic Schools 
of St. Louis. 

Dr. Harris says: ‘‘These New Pat- 
ent Gothic Desks, used in the High 
School in this city, after a thorough 
trial, give entire satisfaction, are not 
only substantial and beautiful, but by 
their peculiar construction secure per- 
fect ease and comfort to the pupil, at 
the same time they encourage that 
upright position so necessary to the 
health and proper physical develop- 
ment of the young. These consider- 
ations commend this style of desk to 
all who contemplate seating school 
houses.”’ 

Before purchasing school desks, in 
view of the price and the construc- 
tion of the “Patent Gothic Desk and 
Seat,” parties wishing to buy should 
call upon or address, with stamp fer 
reply, J. B. MERWIN, 


704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





SLATED GLOBES 





MOUNTED CLOBES, 
FIVE INCH CLOBES, 

EICHT INCH CLOBES, 
HEMISPHERE CLOBES. 
Globes of all styles, sizes and prices. 

For further information, address with stamp 


for reply, 
J. B. WERWIN, 
704 Chesnut st., St. Louis. 
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OUR ANNUAL LETTER. 


SS 


To our Patrons and Friends: 


Idesire again to tender you my grateful acknowledgements for your coutinued and increasing 





patronage. For more than fen years, ever since my location in %t- Louis, some of you have been 
my constant customers With largely increased facilities for supplying School Desks of all styles | 
and prices, Maps, Globes, Charts, Liquid Slating, Blackboards, Erasers, Crayons—everything—in 
fact, needed in schools of all grades, I come to solicit a continuance of these favors, and to say 

that several large concerns, who have been selling goods from this point, have turned toeir busi- 
ness in this city over to me, and withdrawn from this market. 

A moment’s reflection will convince any one that it is better to buy goods of a responsible 
party near home, than to trade with irresponsible traveling agents, many of whom have been swin- 
dling school officers for years by their misrepresentations and frauds. 

There is a growing conviction on the part of parents, school officers, teachers, and all pat 
rons of our schools, that properly constructed seats and desks are an absolute necessity in every 
school house. Not only comfort, but the health of the pupils demand this. Provision should be 
made for the SEATS ANI) DESKS in building a school house, as much as for the floor or roof 
of the building. We again call attention to this matter thus early and specifically, because we have 
found in an experience extending over more than fen years, that in furnishing school houses great 
trouble and annoyance has been caused by the delay on the part of those whose duty it was to or- 
der seats and desks SIXTY MAYS should be given to get out the order, and get it to its destina- 
tion, to insure its being on hand azd set up in the school house when you need it. It takes from 
$75,000 to $100,000 to keep up a full stock of the varieties, sizes and styles of school desks I man- 
ufacture, and there is no profit in the business to warrart such an outlay of money. 

We have known those whose duty it was to provide these things, to delay ordering the SEATS 
AND DESKS until within a week of the time when the school was to commence. Then the rush 
of freight was so great that the goods have lain in the depot a week or more Lefore starting to their 
destination—the teacher hired—the pupils present—but nothing could be done, a» there were no seats 
—and the school became demoralized for weeks, because the seats and desks were not ordered in 
time. . 

We repeat, orders should be given at least SIXTY DAYS before the desks will be wanted—and 
we write this, to aid at le .~t this year, in avoiding the trouble and disappointment those who neg- 
lect to order in time, will experience. This delay and trouble can be avoided by ordering the 
desks when the foundation of the building is being laid. 

Now comes the question as to which is the best desk to buy. We prefer to quote what those say 
who have used our desks for more than fen years, and so thoroughly tested their merits. As more 
than 600,000 of *‘ The Patent Gothic Desks” have been sold, and almost as many of the 
**Combiuation Desk and Seat,’’ we have of course a very large number of the best kind 
of endorsements of these desks. We present the following from Dr. W. T. HARRIS, Superintend- 
ent St. Louis Public Schools, as a sample— 


Of Our Home Endorsements! 


J. B. MERWIN: 
DEAR SiR: It gives me pleasure to state that the desks and seats which you have put into the 
school rooms of this city, after a thorough trial of more than fen years, give entire satisfaction. The 


*“ New Patent Cothic Desk,”’ 


with curved Folding Slat seat, with which you furnished the High School, are not only substan- 
tial and beautiful, but by their peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, at the 
same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the health and proper physical develop- 
ment of the young. These considerations eommend this style of desk to all who contemplate seating 
School Houses, Respectfully Yours, WM. T. HARRIS, 
Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


More than 600,000 of these desks have been sold; every one using them commends them. 


Tools to Work With! 


omen) 








Please remember that the most eminent, experienced and practical edu- 
cators we have, say it is a fact that with a set of Outline Maps, Charts, a 
Globe and a Blackboard, a teacher can instruct a class of twenty or thirty 
more effective'y and profitably, and do it in less time, than he would expend 
upon a single pupil without these aids. 

In other words, a teacher will do twenty or thirty times as much work 
in all branches of study with these helps as he can do without them—a fact 
which Schooi Boards should no longer overlook. 

Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves, to 
secure every facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given 
time. These facts should be urged until every school is supplied with 

BLACKBOARDS ALL ROUND THE ROOM! 
A Set of Outline Maps! 
A Set of Reading Charts! 
A Set of Writing Charts! 
A set of Cutter’s Physiological Charts! 
A Clobe, Crayons, Erasers, &c., &c. 


For circulars and other information, for EVERYTHING needed in schools, address with stamp 


for reply, 72 


PATENT GOTHIC DESK. 


Five sizes of these Patent Gothic Curved Folding Slat-seat Desk are made, to accommodate pu. 
pils of all ages. We give a cut below of the’ numbers and sizes so that school officers may knoy 
how to order, and what sizes to order. 





Size 4. Size. 3 Size 2. Desk, Size 1. Back Seat, Size], 


to start the rows with 
Size 1, High School, for pupils from 15 to 20 years of age. 
Size 2, Grammar, " ‘* 612 to 16 
Size 8, First Intermediate, for pupils from 10 to 13 years of age. 
Size4, Second ” 8 toll 
Size 5, Primary, for pupils from 5to 9 years. of age. 
We manufacture several kinds of lower priced desks. 


“The Combination Desk and Seat, ” | very good purpose. It is not as convenient nor 
; as comfortable as the*‘curved folding-slat seat”’ 


but it is cheaper, and gives general satisfaction 


Five sizes of the ‘‘ Combination Desk an 
Seat’’ are made, to suit pupils of all ages. 


Size 1, Double, High School, seating two pea 
| sons from 15 to 20 years of age. 
Size 2. Double, Grammar School, seating two 
| persons from 12 to 16 years of age. 
Size 38, Double, First Intermediate School, 
| seating two persons from 10 to 12 years of age, 
Size 4, Double, Second Intermediate School, 
seating two persons from 8 to 1] years of age. 
Size5, Double, Primary School, seating two 
the | persons from 5 to9 years of age. 
Back or starting seats to cerrespond with any 
This ‘‘Combination Desk’’ is used iu most of | size desk. 
the schools in St. Louis, and seems to answer a | These desks are the plainest and cheapest in 





Desk- 


isuck seat to start 
rows with. 


price of any manufactured. They range in height from 11 to 16 inches. The stanchions or end 
pieces are iron, with wide continuous flanges. They are better proportioned and braced, neater, 
and more graceful in design than any other combination seat made. Teachers and school oflicers 
can easily calculate the sizes of desks needed by the average number of pupils between 5 and 4 
years of age. 


Is it Hconomical? 


This question is eminently proper. The ‘* Home-made Desks’’ are clumsy and ill-shapen at best- 
they cost nearly as much as the improved schoo! desks in the first place. They soon become loose 
und rickety, as all wood desks do—and then they must be replaced by others, and when this is done 
you have paid more for the two lots of poor desks than the improved desks would have cost, and 
still have a poor desk. So the question answers itself. It is economy to buy good desks in the 
tirst place—for these will last as long as the school house stands. 


For further information, circulars of globes, outline maps, slat‘ng, and everything needed in 
Schools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 704 Chesnut st., St. Louis, Mo. 





Recitation Seats. > 





Curved Slat Folding Seat—No. 162. Ash or poplar stained. Made any length required. Stand- 
ard length, 8 feet. 

Aside trom the desks, a good Teacher’s Desk, Chair and Recitation Seat, which are necessary [0 
the complete furn'shing of a school room, a good set of Common School apparatus, embracing 
say a set of Camp’s or Guyot’s Outline Maps and Key $20 to $25 

Set Cutter’s Physiological Charts 10 to sine 





Teacher’s Guide to Illustration..................sseeee.es- 10 
Ee I os os cswnsdinc nnvicssdpanesbnsibessecs 120 
SE IE 00s vnc nedeoi bos ad woswrbeces seas 6 . 25 
I oc ahikkchbedacndanentuhsnvede>s y's . $8 
een own conc annkbanonanineabsen Pike . 18 
enn es naps av chonbenuseseenenn on . 1B 
Horse Shoe Magnet a 


ABOUT SHIPPING.—We ship all desks, except one with each order, in knock down; this method 
secures low freight rates and obviates all possibility of breakage; the one desk is put up ready for 
use, and with our printed directions, will enable any one to put together tre desks for 25 cent 
each No charge is made for packing and delivery at our city depot or wharf-boat, and allscreW*, 
ink-wells, foot-rests, &c., to entirely complete the desks, are included without extra cost. 

Let us repeat that sixty Days notice should be given in order to secure the prompt delivery of 
the outfit your school needs For turther information, circulars of globes, outline maps, liq™ 
slating, and everything needed in schools, call upon or address with stamp for reply, 





Dealer in School Supplies of all Kinds, 704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


J. B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, No. 704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis Mo. 
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Another Strong Endorsement. 


We commend the following letter from one of the best known and ablest 
edacators in Texas, to those who design to furnish schools: 

River Sie Institute, Lisson, Dallas County, Texas. 
J, B. Merwin, St. Louis, Mo: 

My Dear Sir—I feel it to be not only a pleasure but a duty to say to 
teachers, trustees, and others interested in education in Texas, that the 
School Desks, Maps, Globes, Charts, Blackboards and other apparatus pur- 
chased of you some time since for this institution, amounting to nearly $500, 
came safely and promptly to hand, just as ordered, and the outfit is a sp.en- 
did one in every way. I found everything to be just as you represented it, 
snd I take pleasure in saying to those in need of school desks, after thor- 
oghly testing them—that ; 


THE PATENT COTHIC DESK AND SEAT 





Size 5. Size 4. Size 8. 


isthe best desk and seat I have ever seen or used, and I desire to say fur- 
ther—that if our Texas people need articles in their schools, and they cer- 
tainly do, you will do as well, and I think better, by them than any one else 
Iknow of engaged in supplying schools. 
Very truly yours. JAS. R. MALONE, 
President River Side Institute. 


(For circulars and price lists, address with stamp for reply, 


J.B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


DESKS 





TEACHERS’ 








No. 804. 


And everything else needed in a school room. Address 
with stamp, for price list and circulars, 


J.B. MERWIN, 


704 Chesnut street, St. Louls, Mo. 








PATENT PORTABLE BLACKBOARDS, 


For Sunday Scho: Is—Fo: Day Schools, 
WITH A PERFECT BLACK SLATE SURFACE. 








P } iL) 
ACACK ONocard 











SLYLE A, 


STYLE B. 


MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING. 


The Blackboard has now become an indispe»sable article, not only to School 
Teachers and Sabbath School superintendents, but also to all classes of instructors, 
including mothers at home, lecturers and professors, and it is admitted by all, that in 
no way ¢an impressions upon the memory of the children be made so lasting. as b 
means of iliustration upon theblackboard. Superintendents of Sabbath Schools wi 
find the style “A” blackbo:rd peculiarly adapted to their wants, as the illustrations 
may be drawn at leisure during the week, and the board then rolled up and carried in . 
the hand to the school. 


Blackboards of Wood, Ashor Wal. fr. 


Style a, No 1, 2x2 feet (see cut)............. 60 Style B, Size No. I, 2x3 ft, (seecut)........ $3 50 
ee tS oe eee 1 35 i, = 2, 2WGXBIg Mb... ce. .eereee 

" Co A IS See Se ae et =e , eee ere 7 00 

“ a ee ear 2 25 ee vi ee. eee 9 50: 

oe PUM ge nsnarcnaonecoveneesrnas 270 ae “ 2 See 12 06 

bie WE cic ian vncanncieceveeinanes 3 15| Same style as B, without fr.,7-8 Wood 

= Wl NC iis w cactmieeaneonmnnacion 8 00 | Style C, Size No. 1, 2x3 ft ..........00000 $3 00 

? i Ey 6 sa ccincseusenewesoeneren 360; ‘f bie , eS eae 450 

o PRE icviadwaverwein seeweswnes 4 20 bi = : A ee ee 6 00 

PBI TON CTIIW o.oo 6:5.o0 cc ccctcarnscensnsees 1 00 as i By BIGME eiiasic sacsnvcceses - 800 

The above are mounted on rollers, with hooks ia “e Die viicccccmssionxacecne 10 00 

and rings for hanging up. WE NORGE Gis 65 oon sniviaccccetacadcnsccs 100 





Iship by express, and in ordering parties will please specify the style of board wanted, 
whether a, B, Cc, and number, whether No. 1, 2, 3, 4, &€. 

I also supply Liquid slating for Blackboards on the walls of schog] houses, which stands the 
test of use and time. See the following: Office C. B. Clark, Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. B. Merwin—Dear Sir: The blackboards made ot Holbrook’s Liquid Slating, put on the 
school houses of St. Louis by you, give perfect satisfaction. They are both durable and economi- 
cal. I have tested this matter so thoroughly that I now make it a part of my regular contract in all 
school buildings, that the blackboards shall be put upon the walls, and shull be made of your 
Holbrook’s Liquid Slating. Respectfully, C. B. CLARK. Architect, 


For prices, address with stamp for reply, J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


FOR BLACH BOARDS. 


sa PRICES.—Pint, $1 25; Quart, $2 25; Half Gallon, $4 25; Gallon, $8 00. A 
Gallon will cover 200 Square Feet with Three Coats. 





Slated Paper 3 feet wide, $1 per yard, any length required. 
Directions for Use. 


First—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be applied as smooth as possible. Use sand 
or emory paper if neeessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains not to let the plaster set before it is put in, as 1t will crumble. 


SEconp—For applying the Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush, frem three to fifteen inches wide 
—the wider the better. Price, per inch, 50 cents. 


Turrp—Shake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of the 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating is dry. 


Fourtu—After the first coat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand-paper (rubbing the grit 
from off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first. For re-painting an old 


Blackboard two coats will be sufficient. If applied to the wall, three coats. 


0 





Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 
exclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor, 
made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and though there are several imitations, none 
can produce the 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 
Itisthe only surface that wili not glaze. 


N. B.—Thousands of testimonials like the following, received in proot of superiority of this 
article. James P. Slade, County Superintendent of St. Clair eounty, Ills., says: ‘‘Nearly two 
ears since, for the purpose of testing several of the various a: ticles used in the making of Black 
hoard surface, five or six diffierent preparations were used in repairing our boards and makin 
new Blackboard surface; and, now that sufficient time has elapsed to enable me to judge of their 
merits, I have no hesitation in saying that Holbrook’s Slating is by far the best. It does not be- 
come glossy, crack orscale off. I ean further affirm that it does improve, as you claim it will, by 
use. Ot all the preparations thus tested, yours has given, and continues to give, entire satisfac- 
tion. For this reason I shall take pleasure in recommending it as I may tr np gt “4 
B.S. . 


It will Iast Ten Years. 


33 Keep the can well corked. Brushes furnished if desired. Sample as applied to paper sent 
by mail on application. Send ior circular of Blackboard Erasers, and everything else needed in 
your school. Address, with stamp for reply, 

J. B. MERWIN, 


704 Chesnut street. St. Louis, Mo. 
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QUESTIONS 
ASILY 


ANSWERED. 


For those who visit St. Louis to Attend 


THE FAIR. 





Which Is the Largest Retail Dry Coods House in St. Louis? 


Wm. Barr & Co.’s, who occupy 
a whole Block, equal to 83,000 
square feet of space, and have 
upon their pay roll over 300 em- 
ployees. 


At what House can Every Article of Dress be obtained, 
without hunting all over St. Louis? 


William Barr & Co.’s, who keep 
every made or unmade article of 
Ladies’ Wear, and have the fullest 
Gent’s Furnishing Department in 
the city. 


Are the Dry Coods Houses yet ready with full stocks of) 
Fall and Winter Coods? 


William Barr & Co. answer by 
asking an inspection of the vast 
piles of New Goods now shown in 
Every Department of their estab- 
lishment. 


is there a special advantage in Buying at a Large House? 


William Barr & Co. could enume- 
rate Fifty, but content themselves 
with asking a consideration of the 
vast advantages they have in buy- 
ing goods, and the consequent ad- 
vantages they can and do give 
their customers. 


What Cuarantees have purchasers against the 


Sharp 
Practice and Trickery of Storekeepers? 


Buying at Barr’s, where there is 
but one price, and a system that 
insures your getting just what you 
buy. 


Should not every one patronize such an Establishment? | 


William Barr & Co. think so, and 
request an early call at 420 and 
422 North Fourth Street, or 501 
and 503 North Third Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


dor. 





‘SE LOUIS AND SOUTHEASTERN 


RAIUIIW AY. 


THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 

St. Louis 

ian 
\IWashville, Tenn., 
Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans, 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond,thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 


| 


Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 


This is the best route for 
Belleville, Shawneetown, 


And all points in Southern Illinois. 


It is the only line for 


| EVANSVILLE 


And all points in Seuthern Indiana and North- 
western Kentucky. 

For threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 

J. H. WILSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 

Gen. Manager. 10-2 12 








$1,200 PROFIT ON $100. 


Mare any day in Puts and Calls. Investaccord- 
ing to your means. $10, $50 er $100 in Stock 
Privileges, has brought’a small fortune to the 
careful investor. Weadvise when and how to 
operate safely. Book with full information sent 
free. Address orders by mail cy eS Sa to 





BAX’ 
Bankers and Brokers, 17 W alls Street, N. Y. 
x-4 11-3 





Keokuk Northern Line Packet Co. 


Excursion Tickets to St. Paul 
Returning by rail via Milwaukee or Madison. 


w?-Excursion tickets to GREEN BAY and 
DULUTH, returning by lake steamer and rail 
via Chicago, with the privilege of stopping off 
at all cities and summer resorts on the lake. 
Through tickets for sale to Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Joseph, Kansas City, Atchison, San Fran- 
cisco, Leavenworth, Des Moines, Fort Dodge, 
Cedar Rapids, Detroit, Centreville, Bismarck 
| and Deadwood. 
| #@-Omnibuses and baggage wagons sent to any 
part of the city, state rooms .reserved and all 
information given by applying at the city ticket 
offices, southwest cor. Fifth and Washington 
Avenue, 407 Chestnut, and on wharfboat foet of 
Olive street. 
For Gael. Louisiana, 7-7 

and Keokuk, daily at 4 p. 
GOLDEN EAGLE e0d Master, 
Leaves Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 
WAR EAGLE Menaugh Master, 
Leaves Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 
For Clarksville, Louisiana, and way landings. 
LAKE SUPERIOR......... Mackey Master, 
Leaves every ee, nega and Saturday, 
at5 p.m 

i F. DAVIDSON, President. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Xotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court- be aw Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Pully Warranted 
Tlustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St.,Cin 


Quincy 








| 
| 
| 
| 


Cheap Fares by the People’s Ling 
The Ohio and Mississippi Railway Co. will ip. 
augurate a reduced local tariff from March 1st, 
1876 which upon examinatien proves to be the 
lowest rates for passenger traflic in existence ip 
the west, and is in accordance with the libera} 
ideas entertained and acted upon by its mang- 
gers sinee they came into possession of this great 
highwaybetween the West and the East. In 17] 
the passenger tariff was reduced from an arbi- 
trary rate of five cents per mile to four (equiva- 
lent to a reduction of 20 per cent), and in addi- 
tion, a system of round trip tickets between all 
stations was introduced at three cents per mile 
(equivalent to a reduction of 40 per cent). 

The results of this highly important and very 
liberal step for the benefit of its patrons disagrees 
with the predictions of those unfriendly to the 
move, as the steady increase in the number of 
passengers carried and earnings on the local bus- 
iness since has been suflicient to encourage the 
company to make the still further reduction re- 
terred to above, believing they will be justified 
in so doing by increased patronage and the hear- 
ty support of all who may have occasion to use 
this deservedly popular line. 

From above date the basis for single trip tick- 
ets will be three cents per mile, and for round 
trip tickets two and three-quarters cents per 
mile—good until used. Freight train orders, 
good for train and day only, will be sold ut two 
and one-half cents per mile.* 

This is the first instance where a western road 
has had the courage to reduce to a figure which 
heretofore has been considered low and below 
a paying basis for railroad managers. 

It 1s confidently expected that this reduction 
will help the freight business of the company by 
giving farmers and others inducements to travel, 
and dispose of their freight at the best market 
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The B Best Desks 





The “Lone Star” State Not So 
Lonely. 


EXtere You Hiave lit 


“The Best Desk I have Ever Seen.” 
Mexia, Texas, Nov. 22, 1876. 

Mr. J. B. Merwin, St. Louis, Mo.: 

It gives me pleasure to say that the ‘‘New Patent 
Gothic Desk’’ is just what it is represented to 
be—durable, economical, and comfortable. After 
ten years experience in the school room, using 
many of the improved styles of school furni- 
ture, I feel free to say the ‘‘New Patent Gothic,”’ 
which I purchased of -you, and which 1] am now 
using, is the best I have ever seen. 


To school officers and teachers in the Lone 


Star State, and elsewhere I especially recom- 
mend them. 
Very truly, 


MILTON PARK. 
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LOWEST CASH RATES. 
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